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Those who examine the $985 Overland 
in an intelligent manner, will find in it most 
of the identical specifications that describe 
the average $1200 car. 


Why pay more than $985 when $985 
will buy you as much as $1200? 


There are Overland dealers all over the 
world, where the Overland may be examined. 


Literature on request. Address Dept. 14 
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An Appeal to the President 


“‘ Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political. . . .”—FRoM 
THE FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


““We reaffirm the principles of Democratic government formulated by Thomas Jefferson.’’—FROM THE 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1912. 


“* Equal rights for all, special privileges for none!’’—THe DEMOCRATIC CREED. 


To the President: 
© set up no claim of special or tacit 
right to address you directly. Neither 
do we concede that our doing so at this 
critical moment can be fairly regarded 
as a presumptuous act. It is from a very deep 
sense of duty that we feel impelled to speak out 
frankly and earnestly in a time of greatest peril, 
not to yourself alone, nor merely to your party, 
but to your country and to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democratic government. We may be 
speaking too late. You may have chosen the 
road you propose to travel before these words shall 
appear upon the printed page. And our appeal 
may be in vain. In eny case, we cannot remain 
silent while you stand at the parting of the ways. 

The most vicious bill ever enacted by a Con- 
gress of the United States now awaits your ap- 
proval or your dissent. There is and ean be no 
question of its intent or its certain effect. It 
divides the American people into two great classes. 
It provides the means for the prosecution of one 
set of citizens who may violate the law. It ex- 
plicitly withholds means for prosecuting another 
set of citizens for breaking the same law. No 
amount of specious reasoning can obseure that 
one vital fact. It stands out as luminous as day. 
Punishment for some; exemption for others. That 
is the measure which awaits your signature or 
your veto. 

You know it. You proved that you do when, 
as Governor of New Jersey, you killed a precisely 
similar provision. 

The thirty-eight Democratic and the three 
Progressive Senators who passed the bill know it. 
Their pitiful attempts to excuse themselves be- 
tray only too: plainly their perfect understanding 
of the iniquity of their performance. 

The thirty Republican and the two Democratic 
Senators — Pomerene of Ohio and Tromas of 
Colorado: honor to their names!—know it. Their 
arguments were conclusive and irrefutable. 

The country knows it. If any doubt on this 
seore lingers in your mind, we beg of you to 
study the public journals. From Maine to Cali- 
fornia has arisen a universal chorus of protest. 
But one other note has been struck. It is that 
of ineredibility that you, Wooprow Wrrson, of 
the keenest intelligence, of profound knowledge, 
of dauntless spirit, should be even suspected of 
intent to betray your country and belie your con- 
science. Does not that make for a serious situa- 
tion? Is it not in truth crucial ? 

We shall make no extended analysis of this in- 
famous measure now. That duty, if it must needs 
be performed at all, is for the future. It suffices 
for the present to quote the fateful words from 
the Appropriation bill: 


‘For the enforcement of anti-trust laws, $300,000: 
Provided, however That no part of this money shall 
be spent in the prosecution of any organization or 
individual for entering into any combination or agree- 
ment. having in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or 
for any act done in furtherance thereof not in. itself 
unlawful: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution 
of producers of farm products and associations of 
farmers who co-operate and organize in an effort to 


‘and for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair 


and reasonable price for their products. 


The plea was made in the Senate that the exemp- 
tion applies only to any act “not in itself unlaw- 
ful.” It is asserted in news despatches from 
Washington, bearing a semblance of authority, 
that this claim will constitute the basis of your 
own defense if, at this early and most unpro- 
pitious period in your administration, you should 
wittingly assume the defensive upon an utterly 
indefensible proposition. One need not be a 
lawyer to perceive the falsity of this contention. 
Nothing could be plainer than that the portion 
Noth Id be pl tl that the port 
of the proviso ending with the words “or better- 
ing the conditions of labor” is complete in itself. 
There is the crux of the whole business. The 
succeeding words were added craftily to distract 
attention from the real prohibition, for no reason 
conceivable under heaven but to deceive. Upon 
their face they are meaningless and futile. What 
nonsense to forbid prosecution for “an act not 
in itself unlawful”! What sense in saying that 
men entering into a lawful combination shall not 
be prosecuted! More obvious chicanery was never 
written into a statute. 

There is absolutely no limitation in the first 
portion of the proviso—the portion that has teeth 
in it. The Attorney-General is flatly and un- 
qualifiedly forbidden to prosecute any combination 
or agreement, criminal or not, which may have 
in view the increasing of wages or the shortening 
of hours or vaguely “bettering the condition of 
labor.” President Tarr struck the quick of the 
matter with the surety of judicial analysis when 
he wrote in his veto of this very measure: 

The proviso is subtly worded so as in a measure 
to conceal its full effect by providing that no part of 
the money appropriated shall be spent in the prosecu- 
tion of any crganization or individual “ for entering 
into any combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bet- 
tering the condition of labor, ... ete.” So that any 
organization formed with the beneficent purpose de- 
scribed in the proviso might later engage in a con- 
spiracy to destroy by force, violence. or unfair means 
any empleyer or employees who failed to conform 
with its requirements, and yet because of its origin- 
ally avowed lawful purpose it would be exempt from 
prosecution se far as prosecution depended upon the 
moneys appropriated by this act. no matter how 
wicked, how cruel, how deliberate the acts of which 
it was guilty. So. too, by the following sentence in 
the act, such an organization would be protected 
from prosecution “for any act done in furtherance ” 
of “the increasing of wages. shortening of hours, or 
bettering the condition of labor.” not in itself unlaw- 
ful. But under the law of criminal conspiracy acts 
lawful in themselves may become the weapons where- 
by an unlawful purpose is carried out and aceom- 
plished. 

It follows necessarily and indisputably that, 
under this iniquitous statute, men who openly 
and deliberately break the law for these ostensible 
and indeterminate objects are made immune to 
punishment. They ean do what they like in any 
way they like without incurring the slightest 
danger from the Department of Justice. That 
is the plain English of it, clear and unmistakable. 

“The real meaning of these provisos,” quoting 
the succinct statement of Senator Roor, “is that 
the Congress of the United States gives notice 
to the Executive that a laboring-man who com- 
mits the crimes described in the Snerman Act, 
or an agriculturist equally criminal, shall not be 
punished.” 
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What can such action mean? What involve?‘ 
Consider the broader aspect. 

“Let me ask you, sir,” continued Senator Root 
in words that Danie. Wesster might have spoken, 
“how will this present itself to the multitude of 
our citizens not ineluded in’ these exempted 
classes? Where will be the willingness to abide 
by the law; where will be the contidence in the 
justice of the law: where will be the sense of obli- 
gation to the law beeause it is law on the part of 
these multitudes of American citizens who find 
themselves constrained ageinst doing what is 
necessary for the protection of their livelihood 
and other classes permitted to violate the law for 
the same purpose? Tow ean we fail to ereate a 
sense of injustice; how can we fail to create op- 
position to the law, to create a feeling that it is 
right for men themselves to assert and to exercise 
the same freedom that is given to their neigh- 
bors?” 

And let us ask you, sir, if this exemption were 
granted to employers instead of to employees, 
what would be your verdict? Is there so mueh 
as a shadow of doubt? Does not that simple 
question effectually dispose of any specious in- 
sistence that this is not class legislation—that it 
does not, as we have declared it does, divide the 
people into two great parts, one of which must 
keep while the other may break the law? 

We shall not dwell upon the evasion and eraven 
method adopted te achieve this purpose. That is 
all too plain. Even those Senators who tried to 
make excuse admitted that it would be more nat- 
ural, more proper, and more rightful to amend 
the SuermMan law itself. Why, then, did they not 
do it? Beeause confessedly an amendment reliev- 
ing a designated class of citizens from the conse- 
quences of criminal acts would be unconstitution- 
al. The Fourteenth Amendment stands as an in- 
surmountable barrier. It was so held by the 
Supreme Court in a precisely similar case. What, 
then, is this but an attempt, avowed and brazen, 
to subvert the Constitution by indireetion—by 
withholding from the legal officerof the people 
the means to proseeute, by striking down the arm 
of Justice, by rendering law itself impotent ? 

Can you, Mr. President, stand for that—you 
whose chief merit in the eyes of the people is 
your love of straightforwardness and your detesta- 
tion of deceitful practices ? 

In answer to those who urge you to accept re- 
sponsibility for this legislation as shrewd polities 
we say beware! You were not elected by the rag- 
tag-and-bobtail. That element in the Democratic 
party went to Mr. Rooseverr. Your plurality came 
from five millions of conservative Democrats and 
approximately one million of Republieans. You 
won through their faith in your sagacity, your 
integrity, your conscience, and your fidelity to 
constitutional government. Surely you would not 
wittingly destroy or impair that. What could 
take its place?) The support of the working-men 
and the farmers? Believe it not. 

The farmers do not want this law. Study the 
facts elicited by the Senate debates and you will 
discover, as Senator Cummins declared, that “no 
farmer's organization presented such a request to 
the committee.” Assuredly the great number of 
working-men who are not members of unions do 





not favor it. Nor is it at all certain that thought- 
ful union men are for it. They are wise enough 
to perceive the danger of reaction from flagrant 
class legislation. So far as outward indications 
afford basis for judgment, it is only Mr. Gomprrs 
who, in characteristic excess of zeal, insists upon 
overreaching. As against that urgency, rendered 
none too reputable by Mr. Gomprrs’s present 
position before the courts of law, weigh the pro- 
verbial sense of American fair play, the protests 
tiled by merchants’ associations, and the universal 
abhorrence manifested by the press, and note how 
the scales balance. 

Don’t do it. Mr. President. Don’t disappoint 
your friends who have declared your sincerity. 
Don’t justify the enemies who have pronounced 


vou a demagogue. Don’t cast aside precious 
loyalty. Don’t crush out the faith in you that 


has put you where you are. Don’t think to make 
adequate exeuse by saying other appropriations 
may be employed in the face of this mandate of 
Above all, don’t let yourself be convinced 
that you can put upon or even share with Congress 
the responsibility. Unless you ean show conclusively 
that this bill was foreed upon you against your 
will, that vou had no part in resuscitating it 
when there was no need, the eredit or the blame 
must be yours and yours alone. 

Can you do that? We fear not. It stands to- 
day before the public as an administration meas- 
ure. But you ean and should, and pray God you 
may, disregard any implication of commitment in 
courageous performance, after full and complete 
understanding of the truth, of your publie duty. 

Two are certain: The fate of this in- 
famous measure, involving your own and your 
party’s political fortunes, is in your own hands. 
And you stand, as we have said, at the parting of 
ihe ways. 

So in all hope and friendliness and with no 
small confidence we say in conclusion: 

“equal and exact justice to all 
men” promised by J&FFERSON! 

Remember the “equal protection of the laws” 
guaranteed by the Constitution which you have 
promised “ to preserve, protect, and defend ”! 

Remember the creed of your own party and the 
pledge of your own platform! 

This above all: to thine own self be true! 


Congress. 


facts 


temember the 


A Prediction 

We predict to-day—May 17, 1913—that the next 
Republican candidate for President of the United 
States will be Witiiam FE. Boran, of Idaho. 


The House Has Done Its Part 

HIonor to Cuamp Cbark and Oscar Unper- 
woop! And we needn’t worry over the question 
of the precise share of honor each of them is 
to have. Neither of them is disturbed on that 
score and there is honor enough and glory enough 
fer both. When they sent the tariff bill prae- 
tically unchanged to the Senate, it was plain that 
not only their own following, but the Republicans 
as well, recognized in them both the fine quality 
of loyalty—loyalty both in principle and to party. 
They had both done their duty as they saw it 
and had never for 4 moment obeyed an impulse 
of pique or jealousy, whether directed at each 
other or anybody else. Their behavior looks to us 
extremely like plain statesmanship and old-fash- 
ioned patriotism. 

Not that the bill is perfect or nearly perfect. 
There are details in the tariff schedules we should 
like to see changed, and we hope to get space to 
mention them before the bill is law. We have 
freely expressed our doubt about the wisdom of 
resorting so eagerly, at this time, to the income 
tax as a source of revenue. But it is inecom- 
parably the best and soundest and the most hon- 
est tariff bill since 1857. 

Here is the human test of its honesty. It was 
framed mainly by Southern men, every one of 
them politicians and thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of pleasing their constituents. Yet 
whence come the strongest protests against it? 
Indisputably from the South. Of all the manu- 
facturers whose products it deals with, the South- 
ern cotton-mill men have made the loudest out- 
The one state in the Union most bitterly 
opposed to it is Louisiana. Even the cotton- 
planters have got a notion it is going to hurt 
them—as indeed it may for a month or two 
while American cotton-mills delay buying—and 


cry. 


from Texas comes an appeal from one hun- 
dred thousand farmers to Assistant President 


House to impress on President Witson that he 
mustn’t go so fast. There are nearly as many 
wool-growers, too, out that way as any other way 
and more Southern than Western timber—much 


the old hands will be on their side. 


‘siderate with the administration. 
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of it really owned by Western lumber kings, ex- 
perts in working Congress—stretches out ap- 
pealing branches to Congressmen with confused 
ideas about economics and very clear ideas as 
to the value of campaign contributions. Yet the 
bill goes to the Senate unimpeachably Demo- 
cratic, unsectional, national, sincere. 

The fact is—and it has been a fact for some 
time—that the South is the one section of the 
country where arguments for high protection are 
most plausible. New England, on the other hand, 
is the section most in need of freer trade. Never- 
theless, most of the Southern Democrats in the 
House have stood firm for the right national 
policy. We respectfully call this remarkable cir- 
cumstanee to the attention of our direct-govern- 
ment friends, who insist that it is impossible to 
secure honesty in representatives unless they are 
subjected, slavishly to constant instructions from 
their constituents on pain of immediate recall. 
As to our other friends, the readable muck- 
rakers of the cheap magazines, we have no doubt 
they can supply thrillingly perfidious reasons for 
the straightforwardness of CrLarK and UNDbDER- 
woop and the mass of their following. 


The Senate 

Of course, however, the real fight against the 
bill will be, as has always been foreseen, in the 
Senate. That is understood by the forces of privi- 
lege now gathering as of old for the fray. For- 
tunately, however, it is equally well understood 
by the administration and by every intelligent 
American who wants to make an end of high 
protection. 

It is going te be a hard fight, make no mis- 
take about that. There will be, as always, plenty 
of money to be used, if it can be used, in behalf 
of the men who for so many years have been mak- 
ing money out of high-protection tariffs. They 
will have skilled representatives in the debates 
and parliamentary manouvering; a majority of 
The nominal 
Democratic majority is slight and there are men 
in it whose records show, enly too clearly, that 
they are individually none too hot for the Demo- 
cratic cause. 

On the other hand. however, everything has 
been done that could be done to keep the line 
firm, to hold every Democrat to his duty. There 
has been unprecedented preliminary consultation 
between the House and Senate leaders, and the 
Presidcnt is entirely alert. Senator Simons, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, troublesome 
as is his record on Republican tariff-making, is 
the equal in political shrewdness of his shrewdest 
Republican opponent, and there is no fair ground 
to question his sincere adherence to his duty in 
the matter of this Democratic tariff. 

We repeat that we do not expect a fiasco like 
that which befell the Witson bill. Nevertheless, 
every low-tariff paper and every low-tariff man 
should keep right on helping in every way it is 
possible to help. 


While We Wait 

The Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in session last week, 
while insisting on the urgent need of banking 
and currency legislation, declined to take any 
action on the vague indications so far received 
of what the party in power wants to do or may 
do in that line. These gentlemen were quite 
right. When a definite plan or policy is put be- 
fore the country in plain language, they are ready 
to give their opinion of it, solicited or unsolicited. 
Until then they can only wait, like the rest of 
us, and perhaps put in a word here and there for 
such a policy as they know ought to be adopted. 

This is the biggest task of the administration 
and the party behind it. It is also the most dif- 
ficult, in view of the party’s recent history and 
leadership. It is permissible and right, there- 
fore, for us all to be reasonably patient and con- 
We should all 
give due weight to the report of the chairman of 
the bankers’ committee on legislation to the ef- 
fect that those having the bill in charge showed 
an “earnest desire” for practical suggestions— 
albeit he and his committee associates could not 
praise the bill in its inchoate state. 

Nevertheless, this is a matter in which good 
will should not count for much and partisanship 
must not be allowed to count at all. We will be 
wrong if we accept from the administration and 
the party in power anything less than a thorough- 
ly sound measure, scientific and up to date, 
framed with an eye single to the needs of the 
country’s business, and with no concessions to the 
real or imagined demands of political expediency. 
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It is merely incidental, but true, that to pass 
such a measure would be the best politics the 
administration and the party could conceivably 


play. 


All Americans Must Be—Americans 

A number of gentlemen representing the United 
Kingdom have crossed the ocean to confer with a 
similar company of American gentlemen concern- 
ing the proper celebration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent 
in 1814, since which time there has been un- 
broken peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. Such a celebration will be time- 
ly and appropriate and ought not to be inter- 
fered with. There is no excuse for interference 
with it by Americans of other than British de- 
scent. Such interference is certainly in very bad 
taste; it is also decidedly unpatriotic. The idea 
of the celebration did not have its origin in the 
kinship of the American and British peoples. 
Everybody knows that America is no longer Eng- 
lish. It has had accessions from practically every 
nation under the sun. But America and Great 
Britain are the two great English-speaking powers. 
They are, everything considered, the two great 
powers of the earth. Does any American, of what; 
ever origin, object to their celebrating the end 
of one hundred years of peace and at the same 
time doing what they can to insure peace in the 
future? We trow not. The measure of any 
man’s opposition to the idea is simply the measure 
of his inclination not to be an American, but 
something else. 

Is Professor MunsterserG of Harvard an 
American? We have no idea whether or not 
he has gone through the process of naturalization. 
Tf he has not, then this matter is one he ought 
not to have meddled with; it was none of his 
business. If he has, then he ought to have treated 
it as an American, not as a2 German. His notion 
that the celebration is an affront to Germany is 
absurd. Germany, if she is wise, will promptly 
repudiate it. 

Germany, if she is wise, will repudiate all sim- 
ilar attempts to persuade Americans, even Ameri- 
cans of German birth or descent, that friendliness 


toward Germany means, for Americans, un- 
friendliness toward any other power. Real 


Americans, whether derived from Germany or 
not, will promptly and vigorously reject all such 
teaching. America is America. It is made up 
of many races, each with a natural and entirely 
respectable partiality for its motherland. But it 
demands of each and all precisely the same loyalty 
—single and wundivided—that other nations de- 
mand of their subjects or citizens. 

Professor MuUNSTERBERG is in this country 
vowedly as a psychologist. His speech before the 
American members of the Peace Conference was 
not good practical psychology. If he is still a 
German, then it was also very bad diplomacy and 
ought not to commend him to the German de- 
partment of foreign affairs. It is this gentleman’s 
own fault if, in his various conspicuous activities 
in this country, he has inspired a suspicion—not 
confined to Cambridge, Massachusetts—that he 
particularly desires that department’s approval. 


Over-stimulated Industry 

Auburn, New York, has been having an epi- 
demic of strikes. The ailment started in a twine- 
factory, and affected a good many other pursuits. 
The twine-factory employed about four thousand 
hands. An enterprising citizen started it, and it 
was manned for the most part by cheap and not 
very rational work-people from Europe (Poles, 
mostly) whose earnings were not large, and their 
manner of life not up to the standard of the city. 
They struck for more pay and other improve- 
ments, and, being unusually ignorant, were un- 
usually turbulent, and the militia had to be called 
out, and some of the strikers were shot, and the 
town has had a good deal of advertisement that 
it could well have spared. 

The question suggests itself: Is it good for 
an American city to start in it a cheap-labor 
factory, and fill it with a lot of cheap and excitable 
workers direct from Europe? 

Under the stimulation of the high tariff, that 
has been done over and over again in American 
cities, and has usually been regarded as a con- 
tribution to the welfare and prosperity of the 
city concerned. Lawrence, in Massachusetts, is 
a striking example, where ninety-five per cent. of 
the population is foreign-born. Auburn has a 
population of 35,000, of which about 6,000 are 
new-comers of the sort that the militia has been 
lately called out to keep in order. Now to pro- 
vide good employment for the working-people ‘of 

















a city and promote its natural growth is a valu- 
able service, but this kind of stimulation by sud- 
den attraction of a small army of low-class Eu- 
ropeans to work in factories seems a very doubt- 
ful blessing indeed. 

At any rate, it has its embarrassments, as Au- 
burn can testify. 


Brother Wallace Is With Us 

The newest muck-raker is the venerable ALFRED 
Wa.iace RusseEuu, co-discoverer with Darwin of 
the theory of evolution, who is out with a book 
in which he inspects the conditions and prodcesses 
of modern life, and reaches the conclusion that 
the current system of society is “rotten from top 
to bottom.” There has been so much fuss lately 
about one thing or another that many people have 
suspected that something radical was wrong, and 
it will be almost a relief to them to have so emi- 
nent a scientist as Dr. RusseLt confirm their 
fears. He reviews in his book the details of hu- 
man misbehavior with which our attentive news- 
papers and magazines have made us all so fa- 
miliar, including especially the industrial draw- 
backs that have come with vast increase of ma- 
chinery. The trouble he finds to be due to our 
living under a system of universal competition 
for the means of existence. The remedy he points 
out is universal co-operation. He says: 


Our system is also one of monopoly by a few of 
all the means of existence—the land, without access 
to which no life is possible, and capital, or the re- 
sults of stored-up labor, which is now in the pos- 
session of a limited number of capitalists and there- 
fore is also a monopoly. The remedy is freedom of 
access to land and eapital for all. 

Also, it may be defined as social injustice, inasmuch 
as the few in each generation are allowed to inherit 
the stored-up wealth of all preceding generations, 
while the many inherit nothing. The remedy is to 
adopt the principle of equality of opportunity for all, 
or of universal inheritance by the state in trust for 
the whole community. 


We believe that if Brother Wat.ace should 
come over here and go into politics he would 
score a success that would make all its former 
triumphs seem insignificant. Brother EuGrNne 
Deps stands ready to embrace him; Brother Hay- 
woop would reach him the glad hand; the Colonel 
and Miss JANE AppAmMs and all the lesser Moose 
would want to make him theirs, and he might 
supplant Brother Vice-President MarsHALi in the 
regards of the whiskered Democrats. 

Come on, Brother Wattace! We will all be 
with you. What you say is a good deal so, and 
nothing but the habits of mankind stand between 
our present forlorn state and the improvements 
that you suggest. But what you say, dear sir, 
is not news, and you cannot copyright it in this 
country. 


A Story of the Full-crew Bill 

One of the complaints made about the full- 
erew bill which our New York legislature passed 
and Governor SuLzER signed was that it was an 
assumption by the legislature of duties that had 
been delegated to a commission. Similar bills 
were vetoed by both Governor Hucues and Gov- 
ernor Dix for that reason. It is a fact that we 
have not noticed in print that this question of 
the number of men required on trains did go to 
the up-state Public Service Commission and was 
passed upon. After the railroads in New York 
had laid off a good many men, in 1908, a test case 
was prepared and put before the commission. 
One of the commissioners looked into it, rode 
on the train said to be undermanned, and con- 
cluded that beyond a doubt that train did need 
another man. When the question came before the 
commission a majority of the commissioners voted 
to direct the road to put on another man. But 
the road asked for a rehearing; it was granted; 
the chairman of the commission allowed it to 
go unheard, and the opinion on which was based 
the action of a majority of the commission order- 
ing a full crew was never printed with the other 
opinions. 

It seems to be a fact, therefore, that the full- 
crew bill did not become a law until the Public 
Service Commission had attempted to deal with 
the matter and had _ been partially frustrated in 
their efforts. In the case concerned the railroad 
did, we believe, put on an extra man pending 
the rehearing, but, the rehearing being dropped 
and the protested opinion being left unprinted, it 
was not made clear that the commission was 
ready to force the employment of extra men where 
needed. There followed from that default this 
law which compels the employment of the extra 
men whether needed or not, and which seems to be 
a pretty wasteful stai'tte. 
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Schools of Agriculture on the West Coast 

There is a school of agriculture at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and another at the University of Oregon.—Har- 
VER’S WEEKLY last week. 

The Oregon Agricultural College is at Corvallis 
and had more pupils last year (1,300) than the 
University of Oregon (1,200) at Eugene. A 
friend who writes to put us right about it says 
the college and the university are not connected. 
He also says: 

The leading agricultural school in California is a 
department of the University of California at 
Berkeley. That school is said to be very much alive 
to the agricultural situation in the state, and is 
abeut to spend a large amount of money in the 
southern part of the state along the lines followed by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the General Education Board in the 
Southern states. 

A California farmer with whom we talked two 
months ago operates on a considerable seale in 
the Sacramento Valley and spoke of the difficulty 
in bringing the publications of the Department 
of Agriculture into the hands of the farmers who 
needed them. It takes some enterprise to get the 
catalogue of the department’s publications and 
send for the pamphlets that the California farmer 
ought to have. Our friend had tried to arrange 
for the distribution of these publications through 
the country post-offices, which might supply the 
lists of publications, but had not succeeded. We 
suppose that co-operative agriculture, such as 
Sir Horace Piunkerr has introduced in Ireland, 
would help California considerably. It is the 
co-operative activities of the Japanese that seem 
to make the most trouble for their Caucasian 
competitors. A hair of the dog might cure that. 
If the American Californians could learn to work 
together and also get proper direction about their 
crops, the Japanese competition might turn out 
in the end to be to their advantage. 


A Century is a Good Interval 

Memorial Day follows the spring north. In 
the South they take their’s early when the early 
flowers are out. Texas remembers San Jacinto 
on April 21st. In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Mississippi Memorial Day falls on April 26th; 
in the Carolinas on May 10th; and in Tennessee 
on the second Friday in May. 

It was three weeks ago, therefore, that Dr. 
Georce Perriz, of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, in his Memorial Day address at Opelika, 
made the suggestion to which attention is called 
by the Montgomery Advertiser. He said: 

In two more years it will be half a century since 
our great war ended. Shall we let that date go by un- 
noticed? The trials and the perils of reconstruction 
are now over. We are one country at last, not only 
in name, but in spirit; and no section welcomes this 
coming of real peace and fraternal feeling more 
genuinely than we do. Would it not, then, be a 
fine thing if this semi-centennial could be made the 
occasion of a national celébration of the present good 
feeling between all sections of our country, and of 
the genuine reunion which has at last come? 


Of course! And the time being only two years 
off, the Advertiser calls for specific suggestions 
for the celebration. 

As we see it, the main difficulty about celebrat- 
ing the reunion of the states is that they are so 
united. A very great majority of our citizens, 
North and South, have never known any but a 
united country. The end of the Civil War seems 
perhaps a little too near to need to be recalled, 
and not far enough off to have a suitable historical 
perspective. We are preparing to celebrate the 
close, one hundred years ago, of our last war with 
Great Britain. Perhaps the hundred-year period 
is better for these exercises. Local celebrations 
of the close of the Civil War there can, and doubt- 
less will, be two years hence; but for a national 
celebration, to revive historical memories, we in- 
cline to think that the more favorable date will 
be 1965. 


A Good Sign 

Even the Tribune concedes the rightfulness of 
President Wrison’s order subjecting to com- 
petitive examination the fourth-class postmasters 
whom President Tart just before election dumped 
into the classified service. “ Many of those trans- 
ferred,” it says, “may give way to better ap- 
pointees after competitive examinations are held. 
The public doesn’t care very much about the in- 
dividuals who may qualify for the post-offices. 
But it is greatly interested in erecting a bar 
against the use of these offices as party patron- 


‘ 
age.” It continues truly and wisely: 


Tt is highly gratifying to learn that the President 
will also try to get second and third class postmaster- 
ships transferred to the classified service. It is fool- 
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ish to burden the President with the responsibility 
of filling these minor posts. The time he is obliged 
to spend considering such appointments is absolutely 
wasted. There are enough really important things 
for him to wrestle with without being handicapped 
by refereeing petty wrangles over political spoils. If 
Mr. WILSON refuses to submit any longer to an in- 
tolerable executive burden he will have contributed 
materially toward increasing the efficiency and enlarg- 
ing the independence of the Presidential office. 


Other Republican journals will do well to emu- 
late the somewhat belated but none the less grati- 
fying access of broad-mindedness to the columns of 
their famous leader. 


Public Hearings 


Why should a tariff bill be framed in the secrecy 
of a star chamber? Why should not publie hearings 
be given on a matter which so concerns the public? 
The five Democratic Senators who may desert their 
leaders and vote with the Republicans for open con- 
sideration of the UNDERWoop bill would seem to be 
acting on the true principles of Democracy and on the 
principles declared by Wooprow WiLson.—Waterbury 
American. 


Logically, Brother Cuaptn is in the right. Pub- 
licity cannot be pitiless behind closed doors. But 


it is all a question of degree. If the real purpose 
of public hearings is to delay matters it calls for 
little heeding. The country wants prompt action. 
Nevertheless, we candidly admit that the mat- 
ter is one requiring delicate adjustment if con- 
sistency is to be considered. 


Time for the Hook - 

The Chicago City Council is considering an 
ordinance imposing a fine for singing indecent 
songs in public. Such a law may not be effective; 
opinions of what constitutes indecency differ with 
respect to lyrics as well as in matters of art. But 
if its passage would tend to arouse public opinion 
on the subject we hope it will pass. Some of the 
“songs” that are drooled in public places nowa- 
days are positively abominable. 


Brother Abbott’s Case 

When it comes to being all things to all men, 
as the Scripture recommends, Grand - brother 
Lyman Appotr makes a performance that is not 
excelled. It was a mistake for the American 
Peace Society to remove him from its list of 
vice-presidents. The reason for doing so was that 
Brother Asporr indorsed the Navy League’s ap- 
peal for suitable appropriations for battle-ships. 
But surely Brother Asporr shows himself a friend 
of peace when he favors expenditure for battle- 
ships. 

What is the weightiest argument nowadays for 
peace 4 

Is it not the immense cost of armament? 

People don’t greatly mind being killed. Those 
who are dead make no complaint, and those who 
survive derive some advantage from survival. 

But people dislike exceedingly to be taxed, and 
there is nothing they hate worse to be taxed for 
than armies and navies. Nothing puts them more 
out of conceit with war than to feel the cost of 
perpetual preparation for it. Nothing is working 
harder for peace to-day than the navies of the 
world. They cost so much that in Europe they 
are an almost intolerable burden; they are too 
valuable to use for fighting purposes, and are good 
for nothing else, and are the swiftest of all vessels 
on the course to the junk-heap. Navies work all 
the time for peace, and the more they cost the more 
effectual their efforts are. Dr. Asporr is for our 
navy and for peace; two perfectly consistent emo- 
tions. The American Peace Society had better 
put him back on their list. Their policy seems to 
be to stop the dose just as it is doing the patient 
good. Brother Aspsorr knows better. 2 


Parlous Times 

The centenary of the Treaty of Ghent, for the 
celebration of which arrangements are now being 
made, falls on December 24, 1914. 

It calls for some confidence on the part of our 
friends, the British delegates, to plan for a peace 
celebration a year and half ahead, with their coun- 
try full of militant suffragists lighting back-fires 
on them, their government testing all manner of 
strange expedients to produce contentment among 
the people, and all Europe staggering under an im- 
mense armament. 

A lot may happen in a year and a half. A vast 
deal happened in that space of time a century 
ago, winding up with Waterloo in 1815. It is a 
fair question what our descendants will be arrang- 
ing to celebrate a hundred years from now, whether 
the two-hundredth anniversary of Ghent and 
Waterloo or the centenary of great ex- 
plosion not yet touched off. 


some 
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The Contemplative Essayist 


Ture very words of the title call to mind a play in 
which an elderly comedy character was constantly 
being jeered at by his sons as “miles behind the pro- 
cession.” ‘The poor, contemplative essayist is so many 
miles behind the procession to-day that he can only 
vaguely distinguish its tail in the blue and hazy dis- 
tance, while he turns from side to side to see the ro&d 
by which the procession passed, to examine the traces 
it has left behind, and to gaze at the meadows and 
the far horizon slopes on every side. 

One publisher goes so far as to say that the whole 
book-business is now being pushed out of commission 
hy the automobile. In place of the old-time quict 
hours when the leisurely classes spent their time 
reading before the open fire, or in the hammock on 
the green-shuttered veranda, the world is now whiz- 
zing over the earth sampling scenery and taking the 
air. Pictures are suffering no less than books, and 
the art-galleries of Europe forego much of the patron- 
age of rich foreigners who now scoff at the idea of 
stopping to look at the old things when they might 
be on the roads instead. Reading must, in this new 
zest for motion, go somewhat by the board. If one 
conscientiously study the publishers’ lists, however—- 
lists that the contemplative drop into the waste-basket 
with spiteful emphasis—one realizes that certain 
books are still printed; books about automobiles, aero- 
planes, and detectives; books about railroads, bank- 
ing, finance, social economics, politics. 

The great truth for the contemplative essayist to 
learn, wherever he exists, is that the world is in far 
too great a hurry to think about what it is doing. It 
is immersed in swift and unpremeditated action and 
is leaving the thoughtful processes for some other 
century. Even the most leisurely reader, one who 
still sits among his flower-beds with a book when the 
others are whizzing about, reads in a less leisurely 
fashion than of old and finds it difficult to recapture 
the fine indifference to time of a generation or so ago. 
Even such a reader feels a little aggrieved when that 
most exquisite of contemplative essayists, HENRY 
JAMES, announces the death of a personage in his 
volume by saying: “The extremity of personal ab- 
sence had just overtaken him.” Why take time from 
the rush of life to decide what. “an extremity of per- 
sonal absence ” might hypothetically mean. 

A visitor recently invited to speak on literature 
for children to publie-school teachers, visiting after- 
ward one of the most excellent public schools, was 
overwhelmed to find that despite the affluence cf 
modern paraphernalia, decorations, ventilation, heat- 
ing and cooling apparatus, pictures, victrolas, records, 
gymnasiums (everything, indeed, in the way of modern 
improvements, except motor-cars for the children to 
experiment with), there was not a single book for the 
children te read in the great public school that har- 
bored nearly nine hundred children, Nine hundred 
children being educated without acquiring the read- 
ing habit or the passion for absorbing thought from 
the printed page! Could anything more definitely 
proclaim the passing of literature? 

And in the course of literary history the essayist 
has usually lagged in the rear of the mere popular 
dramatist, poet. and novelist. How changed are the 
times since the first great English essayist dared set 
down in essays his ideas on Truth, Delays, Abstract 
Ideas, Cunning, Anger, Studies, Usury, Fortune, Gar- 
dens, Buildings, Custom, Edueation, ete., and all this 
without apology and without introducing any of the 
alleviating adornment of timely or local allusion; 
offering, indeed, nothing but bald and unashamed re- 
flection and contemplation. 

The humorous essayist still has opportunities, as 
even the busiest of men can afford to stop and smile 
at a jest and repeat it. BAcon notes, now even in his 
time, some men are remarked for “ pleasantness in 
raillery, others for apologues and apposite stories,” 
and he shows how this talent may be increased by 
use and practice. We still have humorous essayists 
who have an adequate audience and who can there- 
fore publish their books. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, alas! 
too long silent! KE. V. Lucas and G. K. Curster- 

'ron; and in this land we had CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER who left some successors. But one may 
qrestion, if EMERSON came back to-day, would any 
publisher print his contemplative essays? 

Parer, the last supreme and wonderful contempla- 
tive essayist, appealed only to a select few, and, like 
PLAto (of whom EMERSON said probably only twenty 
men in each generation ever really read him), only a 
few leisurely minds, here and there, revert to him 
and rest in him. ArNoLp doubtless increased his 
vogue by his irritating scorn and chaff; like a school- 
master, says CHESTERTON, teaching “ with a_heart- 
broken smile in an idiot school.” People read ARNOLD 
to answer back. 

That mankind-at-large no longer likes reading is 
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proved, asserts the Apostolic Protonotary, by their 
reading. “1am sure,” he says, “ that one way to dis- 
like books is to like newspapers,” just as he proves 
also that to iike ragtime is to dislike music. But 
after all is said, there is a grain of comfort hidden in 
all this chaff of lamentation. As reading becomes a 
less general and popular diversion and confines itself 
once more to what may be called the “ reading pub- 
lic,” patient, quiet people who like to sit still and 
liold another man’s printed thoughts in hand, books 
wili be more directly addressed to, and printed for, 
the intelligent, the literature may once more be seen 
emerging for its lovers from the floods of print. 

The drama is undoubtedly looking up and taking 
serious note of life. We have had SYNGE and Sr. 
Joun HANKIN; we still have GALSworTHy, BESIER, 
GRANVILLE BARKER, and an occasional spark from 
Snaw. Novels, especially in England, thanks to this 
lesser public, are growing longer and less artificial 
and unreal. Poets, at any rate in England, are print- 
ing their works, and the humorecus essayist has his 
little field. 

There is no telling but that the time may come 
when even the contemplative essayist may find some 
leisurely hearers again and publish his familiar -talks 
on men and books, as did MONTAIGNE; or his adven- 
tures in the realms of quaint and crabbed lore like 
Sir Tuomas Browne. He may teach like ARNOLD or 
give play to all his esthetic perceptions and sensa- 
tions like Pater. He may evolve theories of human 
relations and doctrines of justice like VERNON LEE; 
or make pieas for rationality in thought like Sanra- 
YANA; or do real book notices without reference to 
sales, or publishers, or friendship with the authors, 

But perhaps, too, the contemplative essayist must 
conquer new realms, Perhaps only when the aero- 
plane is in full flight and new data for abstraction is 
given can he sit down again and write with impunity 
of the untracked paths of lonely reflection. There 
will then be new and less hackneyed vistas to de- 
scribe, and perhaps in that altitude new truths may 
emerge to startle the preoccupied into attention. And 
once again the contemplative essayist will dare to hail 
men to him for a little slow discussion of life and 
urge his listeners, as aforetime, not to set their houses 
on fire to boil an egg. 





Correspondence 


THE STATUS OF RESERVISTS 
ManliLa, P.I., March 24, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—I inclose herewith a little printed matter that 
may be of interest to a large body of your readers. It 
is Bulletin 1, 1913, issued by the War Department. 
On page 5 is published, in response to queries, a state- 
ment on the status of the men of the newly formed 
Army Reserve. The Judge-Advocate General, a mighty 
authority in army circles, gives an opinion that will 
in a few years disfranchise every man that enlists and 
obtains his discharge after serving his time in the 
army. After the end of three years there will be a 
constantly renewed body of men (80,000 each year) 
who will be unable to cast a vote or take part in an 
election. This body ef men will finally reach the enor- 
mous number of nearly 300,000, as it will be a four- 
vear term of service in the Reserve after the three- 
year service with the colors. ‘ 

I hardly think the men who voted to pass that bill 
in Congress and the Senate realized what a great in- 
justice they were doing a large number of their con- 
stituents. Do the men themselves, who enlist, realize 
that for a period of four years after they leave the 
army, while they are in the Reserve, they are liable 
to court-martial for any one of the many little causes 
a soldier is now tried in the army. 

That they ere at the beck and call of any little 
cadet who is aware that they are members of the Re- 
serve, That, according to army law, they are for- 
bidden to marry during the Reserve term, and can be 
punished by court-martial for doing so. Just as a 
private is punished to-day if he marries without his 
commanding officer’s consent. I am sending you here- 
with the copy of the Bulletin, and trust that you can 
find space in the columns of your journal to show the 
young men of America what they are up against 
when they enlist under the seven-year law. 

I am, sir, 
AN OLD SOLDIER. 


An opinion of the Judge-Advocate General cannet 
disfranchise any one. That officer holds that Reserve 
soldiers cannot vote in those states which disfran- 
chise soldiers and sailors. He is probably right. The 
fault lies with the states and not with the opinion, 

As the army contains only about 80,000 men, most 
of whom serve four years with the colors, it is hard 
te see how this number can be turned into the Reserve 
every year. 

If the Reservist keeps out of the hands of the local 
police, we cannot conceive of any purely military 
offense for which he might be tried by court-martial. 
As to getting married, it is customary for a soldier 
to get his company commander’s permission before 
marrying so as to get the privileges usually accorded 
to married soldiers. But he is not required to get 
this permission and cannot be punished for marrying 
without it? 

It would seem that all the old soldier’s statements 
are either untrue or grossly exaggerated, as, for in- 
stance, that the Reservist is subject to the “ beck and 
call of any little cadet” and to trial by court- 
martial for trivial offenses. The Reservist is free to 
go where he pleases and he has no drill or duty of 
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any kind to perform; so it would be hard for him to 
commit a military offense if he tried.—Eprvor. 





WOODROW WILSON—NEW JERSEY’S VOICE 
, BuFFALo, N. Y., May 2, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—The President of the United States divesting 
himself of his Washington responsibilities for a few 
days«and donning plain citizen’s attire, that choicest 
ermine of all apparel, going back to the people of 
his state to plead for enactment of better laws, 
free from all possible corruption by unprincipled 
bosses and their undesirable following, is a healthy 
and refreshing spectacle fit for approval by all self- 
respecting citizens. 

We all listen with reverent awe to the man who 
tells his party that at best it is only the temporary 
trusted guardian of the people’s affairs, their adminis- 
trator and executor, their business agent. Every- 
where there is an awakening to the fact that our 
jury system teo frequently becomes the fundamental 
source of corruption. 

The sheriff's responsibility is too great and he 
should gladly relinquish it. 

Commissioners of juries are -surely more com- 
petent to do the work, and they should be intrusted 
with it in every state as the statutes of New York 
prescribe. 

Sheriffs, no more than constables or police officers, 
all keepers of the “unfortunate menagerie of ex- 
ample” and graduates from the underworld, for whose 
existence we of the upperworld are ninety-five per cent. 
responsible, should not be intrusted with the duty of 
selecting jurors, and the abolishment of all such 
statutes will be hailed with unfeigned gladness by all 
well-ordered, freedom-loving, politically independent 
(nevertheless good partisan?) American citizens. 

I am, sir, 
L. A. WARNER. 


FROM A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
STORER COLLEGE, HARPER’S FERRY, W. VA., March 10, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Did the faithful selection and arrangement 
of clippings from other newspapers which appeared 
last week in your publication so intoxicate your 
pride as to unbalance your judgment? ‘ Congress 
and Prohibition” as treated in that number would 
so indicate. Of all the drivel which has recently ap- 
peared in your editorial columns, and enough has 
appeared, that article is the nth degree. 

Why spend a half-column discussing a thing that 
is a “joke” or that “amounts to nothing”? Can 
you find no more important idea to engage your at- 
tention? Who do you imagine thinks that the Webb 
bill was intended to prevent shipment of liquor into 
dry territory? What idiot would think that any 
state would pass a law preventing one from con- 
suming liquor if one so wished to do? You say, “ It 
merely prohibits the shipment into prohibition states 
of liquors to be used in violation of the laws of such 
states.” Why “merely”? Is this damning with 
small praise, or a confession that you do not believe 
in the right of states to order their own affairs? 
For you, a supposed-to-be Demoerat, to plainly in- 
dicate in such language a disbelief in the ability of 
a commonwealth to manage its own business shows 
the irony of supposing that the editor of a noted 
WEEKLY is necessarily possessed of a belief in the peo- 
ple and a desire to lead. Your smug disposal of the 
whole thing must bring a feeling of great relief. 
That the people of the United States, as shown by 
the overwhelming vote of the Senate and House, de- 
sire this sort of thing seems in no way to disturb 
your *‘damn-the-people” attitude in the matter. 
Granted that more liquor -was consumed last year 
than the year before. Was that due to the increase 
of prohibition territory or a strengthening of pro- 
hibition sentiment? It would be very interesting once 
in a while to see in your columns: some statements 
respecting the relative number of insane, poverty- 
stricken people in the state institutions of, say, 
Kansas as compared to a wet state of equal size 
and population, as well as similar statements on the 
dry side of the question. ‘‘ Sincere and honest legis- 
lation can do a good deal, ete., but it cannot stop 
drunkenness.” Pray what in reason has the Webb 
bill to do with that? 

Readers of the WererkLy rather expect you to be 
reasonable even if consistency does not occupy your 
sanctum. I am, sir, es 

Henry T. McDonatp. 


The paragraph referred to is in the March 8th 
number of the WEEKLY. We invite temperance people 
to compare it with this thoughtful and sweetly rea- 
sonable communication. By temperance people we 
mean people who try to promote temperance, not 
prohibitionists of the class to which our learned 
correspondent apparently belongs. There are, how- 
ever, thoroughgoing believers in prohibition whom we 
respect and prohibitory laws which we think sincere 
and wise.—EpITor. 


WE ARE NOT ALL ANGLO-SAXONS 
_ TacoMa, WasH., March 29, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In “Democracy at its Best.” in the current 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, tle author, Mr. Low, speaks of 
the population of the United States as a branch of 
the “ Anglo-Saxon family.” Now it is, no doubt, pre- 
sumptuous in an obscure citizen to criticize anything 
appearing in your publications, but, being an Ameri- 
can, I am constrained to do so. 

I wish to say that Americans are not Anglo-Saxons 
and many of us do not wish to be so designated. 
Mr. Paine in his day declared that “Europe, not 
England, was our mother country.” Is it not time 
that this rubbish of Anglo-Saxonism was put one 
side? It is a silly and cheap convention and does 
no credit to our intelligence and dignity as a na- 
tional people. T am, sir, ‘ 

JAMES Hoye. 
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“DEFENDER OF LIBERTY AND FRIEND OF HUMAN RIGHT” 


THE UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT TO CARL SCHURZ ON MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, NEW YORK. ON MARCH 10TH. THE STATUE IS BY KARL BITTER, AND IS NINE FEET HIGH. UPON THE PEDESTAL ARE THE WORDS ‘DEFENDER OF LIBERTY AND FRIEND OF 
HUMAN RIGHT.’ SCHURZ WAS DISTINGUISHED EQUALLY IN WAR AND PEACE, AS MAJOR-GENERAL (LEADING THE ELEVENTH CORPS AT CHANCELLORSVILLE), SENATOR, SECRETAKY OF TIE INTERIOR UNDER HAYES, AND PUBLICIST. HE WAS AN EMINENT 


CONTRIBUTOR TO “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” AND ITS CHIEF EDITORIAL-WRITER TWENTY YEARS AGO 
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QViw days ago there appeared in 
the Outiook—the London Outlook, 
of course; the American Outlook 
would never stain its pages with 
such frivolity—an article by Mrs. 
George Crichton Miln on “ Anglo- 
American and American - Anglo 
Marriages.” That is a very fasci- 
nating theme, and Mrs. Miln 
handles it with the right amount of provocation. Her 
general conclusions seem to be (1) that an English- 
man who marries an American and settles down in 
England has the best that either country can offer; 
(2) that he is not irrevocably doomed to unhappiness 
even if he lives with his American wife in America; 
(3) that the American husband of an English wife 
had better, for the peace and contentment of his 
household, make England his home; and (4) that the 
English wife of an American husband is almost in- 
variably out of her element in the United States, 
can scarcely ever assimilate her new environment. 
and is not only uncomfortable herself, but the cause 
of discomfort in others. In the hope that it will help 
to precipitate a first-rate international feud I pro- 
pose to set forth and to comment on the grounds on 
which Mrs. Miln justifies these conclusions. 

3ut first it should be said that she has a mind and 
a standpoint of her own. Take, for instance, her 
treatment of the always interesting case of the Amer- 
ican woman married to an Englishman and living in 
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England. Acres of printing-paper have been devoted 
to this absorbing topic. An English novelist who 


writes under the pseudonym of ‘* Rita” made it a 
year or two ago a peg for a furious tirade against 
the lives and influence of American women in Lon- 
don. In “ Rita’s” opinion the American woman is 
responsible for pretty nearly all the inanities of the 
“Smart Set.” She has brought, it seems, “ her slang, 
her free and easy manners, her vulgar modes of eating 
and drinking and speaking, into halls made sacred by 
a long race of noble ancestors. She began by ‘smart- 
ening up’ society, She has ended by vulgarizing it. 
She has hosts of imitators instead of critics. She has 
floored all opposition in her own breezy, determined 
manner, and she has grafted her own insolent, airy 
graces upon the once-famed ‘manners’ of the great 
lady. Dignity. repose, and culture are not things that 
appeal to this alien ‘smart’ woman. ... She it was 
whe introduced * notions’ which were too idiotic 
for the nursery, but eagerly welcomed in the drawing- 
room. Who set society prancing and fooling over the 
eestatic delights of the gvmkhana contest in which 
women were blindfolded and driven in ribbon harness 
by men over a lawn outlined with champagne bottles? 
... To the American ‘smart’ woman society owes 
other exciting pranks. Her ‘hen luncheons,’ her 
surprise parties, her appendicitis dinners, her bathing- 
dress pienics, her floral teas, her ‘color’ suppers, 
and her novelties in cotillon figures have been largely 
imitated. She has an inventive brain and a mania 
for organization. She has shown us how charity can 
be made a playground for riotous display and social 
functions turned into a wild orgy or an undignified 
romp. To fancy-dress a charity, to flaunt a bazar, to 
self-advertise a hospital—ibese are the things we have 
learned from our transatlantic neighbors. With them 
advertisement is an absolute craze, the first law of 
their nature: and wisely and well have they en- 
grafted it on their ‘smart’ sisterhood. They sent the 
‘Washington Post’ capering through our ballrooms, 
and when we got tired of that they introduced us to 
the supremely delectable cake-walk.” ; 

How much truth is there in all this? Just as 
much, in my opinion, as can be expected from any one 
who tries to look at a continent through a microscope. 
There has been a “Smart Set” in all capitals of all 
countries in all ages, and to pretend that there is 
anything new about the frivolities of the ‘“ Smart 


Set” in London is to part with history, reason, and 
even common experience. Things are pretty much as 
they always have been, and there is searcely a folly of 
to-day that one could not parallel from the past— 
and a past antedating the American invasion. Per- 
haps the “Smart Set” is more paragraphed and 
preached at, and therefore slightly more public, than 
it used to be. Perhaps it pays its debts by a slightly 
more indiscriminate hospitality than was common 
thirty or forty years ago. But fundamentally it is 
just the same as ever and just as really insignificant. 
As for the responsibility of Americans for its ex- 
travagances, the truth is that a few American women 
have joined it, and have led it, as they lead everything 
else, by virtue of a superior cleverness, ingenuity, 
and liveliness. Given a set where amusement is the 
thing most sought after, and you may be sure that an 
American will be more fertile in devising ways and 
means than her English sister. Given a miliew where 
freedom of speech and conduct is the mode, her 
audacities will take on a bolder sweep. If the pace 
is naturally fast, she will increase it by the intrusion 
of her keener, more thoroughgoing, and more expan- 
sive personality. She cannot help herself. Her 
natural capacities, her vim and buoyancy, drive her 
inevitably to the front, and if she prefers to enroll 
herself in the “Smart Set,” nothing can prevent her 
from being a little “smarter” than her English 
friends. But she did not create the “Smart Set.” 
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All that she has dene, or rather, all that the very 
few Americans who have joined it have done, is to 
make it more inventive, more amusing, more daringly 
grotesque. London, after all, was not precisely the 
home of a bucolic society even before the American 
invasion. They did not go to bed at ten o’clock or 
faint at the sight of a pack of cards. Even if no 
Americans had ever landed in London, the “ Smart 
Set” would have been just as foolish, but consider- 
ably more humdrum and lacking that dash of piquancy 
which Americans cannot help throwing even into 
heir wildest pleasurings. That seems to me about 
the facts of the case. But another and weightier 
critic than “ Rita” came forward not long ago in the 
pages of an English monthly review to denounce the 
American wives of titled Englishmen under the 
pseudonym of “Colonial.” He disliked their con- 
spicuousness, their passion for display, their delight 
in “risky plays which are brought over from Paris in 
defiance of the Lord Chamberlain, elaborate suppers, 
lavish decorations, and naked luxury generally,” their 
restless frivolity, and the fact that seventy-four of 
them have only one hundred and seven children. He 
thought their influence a bad one. They are irrespon- 
sible cosmopolitans. They do not come from “the 
real American aristocracy of intellect and public 
service.” Anglo-American marriages “ have no sound 
basis whatever.” They are an alliance “between a 
title and dollars.” “Take away their millions from 
Americans and how 
much would one hear 
of them in the great 
world?” They might 
have made London so- 
ciety brighter, but they 
have also made it 
“shallower, more ex- 
travagant, and more 
vulgar than it was be- 
fore.” All this the 
writer contrasted with 
the influence of the 
colonial wives of titled 
Englishmen, who are 
“wooed and won in 
their native land,” who 
do not advertise them- 
selves, who are not 
married for their 
money, who are born 
into great traditions 
and a_ sober _ social 
ideal, who never join 
the “Smart Set,” who 
merge themselves with 
all that is best in Eng- 
lish life, and ninety- 
five of whom have 
borne two hundred and 
sixty-six children. “To 
put it shortly,” he 
summed up, “ colonial 
influence in England is 
masculine, vigorous, 
and wholesome; Amer- 
ican influence is femi- 
nine, frivolous, and 
fleeting.” But if it is 
fleeting, why worry 
about it? Some Eng- 
lishwomen, indeed, pro- 
fess to see no hope 
ahead for themselves 
and their  country- 
women until the whole 
of the aristocracy has 
made at least one 
wealthy American mar- 
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riage. When that is done, when all the peerage has 
successfully called in the New World to redress the 
bankers’ balance of the Old, there will then, it is hoped, 
be a chance for the English girl. On this hypothesis 
every Anglo-American marriage is to be welcomed. 
It is a step nearer to that beautiful consummaticn 
when, with the financial question settled for good and 
all, and a comfortable entail established, the sons or 
grandsons of reigning American duchesses will have no 
need to seek their wives beyond the borders of the 
United Kingdom, and when the dominion of the 
American woman will have automatically ceased. 
That is a consideration which supports “ Colonial’s ” 
argument that the influence of Americans on English 
society is likely to prove evanescent; and it is, of 
course, obvious that the money which American 
women bring over with them remains when they are 
gone, and must either obviate Anglo-American mar- 
riages among the aristocracy of the future or put 
them on a wholly new basis. 

Here, then, are two views of the multitudinous 
aspects of the great Anglo-American question. Mrs. 
Miln supplies a third. She recognizes that~‘ women’s 
unanimous love of titular adornments” amounts to 
little less than an obsession among all femininity of 
republican birth and training; but she is not in- 
clined to attribute the steady onflow of Anglo-Amer- 
ican marriages solely, or even chiefly, to this charac- 
teristic. What she puts it down to is principally 
“the grip of England upon the susceptible, responsive, 
plastic, selective nature of the American woman.” 
Only those, she argues, who have spent the formative 
years of youth is less satisfying, less finished, and 
rawer countries can quite realize the claim, the ap- 
peal, the charm, the somewhat regal, somewhat 
gracious poise, of England. “ Whatever the American 
woman is or is not, she is rarely dull—and a woman 
of gentle leanings and womanly tastes who, as a 
stranger given welcome within the British gates, did 
not instinctively, involuntarily (and perhaps often 
unconsciously) reach out with eager hands to catch 
and to hold for her own some intimate part of British 
social and home life, would be a very dull woman 
indeed.” This is quite a new theory of Anglo-Amer- 
ican marriages. They are really due, apparently, not 
to a preference on the part of the American woman 
for an individual Englishman over an_ individual 
American, but for England over America. According 
to Mrs. Miln an American woman is irresistibly urged 
to run after an Englishman in order to be saved from 
sinking back into the bleakness and chaotic imma- 
turity of American life. After coming to England 
she cannot endure the thought of settling down as the 
wife of a New Jersey commuter. Rather than that 
she is prepared to marry even the eldest son of a peer 
of the British realm. But if she flings herself away 
thus wildly, it is not from any vulgar social ambi- 
tion or any commonplace emotion of affection. It is 
that she has heard the Old World a-calling and can 
give heed to nothing else. She is not marrying an 
Englishman; she is marrying England. It is Mrs. 
Miln’s opinion that the American woman gets a good 
deal out of her adventure. She succumbs at once to 
her new environment. In an incredibly short time 
the process of assimilation is complete. Every one, 
of course, has seen this miracle at work—has seen 
the American woman in England learning how to 
talk sport and politics, playing Lady Bountiful, mas- 
tering the art of keeping her emotions in unwonted 
check, of taking things for granted, of stopping ask- 
ing questions, of performing her hospitality in spirit 
and detail with a wholly non-American but wholly 
British “‘ matter-of-courseness,” and of wearing the 
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famous English society mask—the only English thing 
she will consent to wear. Most of the members of 
the American colony become, I fancy, more English 
than the English themselves. London liberalizes and 
broadens them, puts them in the way of a social ex- 
perience incomparably more brilliant than any that 
lies open to them in their own land and teaches them 
—what London, beyond all other capitals, is qualified 
to teach—the art of life. They on their part supply 
a certain freshness and vivacity to the social round, 
new ways of doing things, and whole stacks of money 
—the last by far the most substantial and perma- 
nent of their contributions. On the whole it seems 
to be a fair, and it is certainly a very pleasant, ex- 
change. But Mrs. Miln sees something in it far 
deeper than that. She appears even to hold that an 
English marriage and an English home are necessary 
to bring out the full richness and capacities of an 
American woman’s nature, and that it is only in 
these conditions that she expands to an adequate 
measure of self-realization. ‘ Bathed in the Gothic 
silences of really good English society—she grows to 
jike them, to dip more and more into their waters; 
until she herself grows, if not exactly tongue-tied or 
statuesque, still comparatively quiet and reposed, and 
no longer more disturbant of the dignified and de- 
liberate gray English social intercourse than is the 
soft but sibilant winging of a jeweled humming-bird 
disturbant of the blinking majesty of a colony of owls. 

The American woman-(of the right type) learns 
her England and comes to adorn it almost as 
much, and about half as quickly, as she comes 
to love it. ... The American man is best at home. 
The American woman, too, so far as journeyings 
few and brief are concerned. But she is at her 
very best, contradictory creature that she is, when 
she has accepted at the hands of some British husband 
his people, his country, and his temples, and has 
made them hers.” With that damnatory extract I 
hand Mrs. Miln over to the mercies of the really 
patriotic section of the American public. 

But the case of the American woman married to an 
Englishman and ‘livmg in England is only one of 
several possibilities to which Anglo-American mar- 
riages lend themselves. There is. the case of the 
American husband and the English wife. Mrs. Miln 
cannot tind it in her to postulate much happiness for 
the couple whether they make their home in England 
or in America. If in England the difficulties come 
from the husband’s side; if in America, from the 
wife’s. 

The average American man, says Mrs. Miln, feels 
the appeal of England far less than the average 
American woman; he has not her adaptability; he is 
conscious of being somewhat of a failure and an 
awkward one at that; “he has vision, but he lacks 
manners; he is assertive, but even more he is sensi- 
tive and resents and writhes under criticism where 
an Englishman either ignores or despises it.” He is, 
therefore, as a rule “ wretchedly uncomfortable ” in 
England. “He is not admired here, and admiration, 
strong, thick, and articulate is tenfold more neces- 
sary to the American man than it is to the American 
woman—and she, like all other women, craves admira- 
tion. But she holds love dearer than admiration. _ He 
prefers applause to affection. And in England he is 
neither applauded nor loved. And he knows it. Enor- 
mously assertive. he is still more sensitive than 
assertive. Pathetically resentful of English indif- 
ference and disallowance, and awkward with the grue- 
some awkwardness and acute diffidence of gross and 
baseless vanity, he struts or sulks, employs noise to 
cover social diffidence, assumes a shield of icy con- 






tempt to defend a social distaste, the taste of which 
he himself secretly doubts.” - 

It must be owned that this seems a poor enough 
foundation for a contented married life in England. 
But the situation is worse when the American 
husband transplants his English wife to America. 
“The English woman,” proclaims Mrs. Miln, “is not 
adaptable. Nor is she, out of her native environ- 
ment, sympathetic. ... She lives twenty years in 
Shanghai or in Bombay, and never once gets into touch 
with any one or with anything there outside of the 
sharply defined, thickly walled miniature England 
that she makes for herself and carries with her 
wherever she goes. Yet what might not that stiffly 
canonical, mulishly insular English lady accomplish 
for Empire and for humanity would only she allow 
(if she could, which, as a rule, she could not) the milk 
of human kindness to flow with a little less ignorant, 
a little less vulgar exclusiveness? . . . Individually 
the American woman amuses, and often entertains in 
a graver sense, the English woman, but rarely wins 
her deep liking—in England. In America the Eng 
lish woman—to put it frankly—revolts from the 
American women en masse. And the English woman 
almost always (and more especially the patricjan 
English woman) abhors the American milieu, the 
conditions and exhibitions of American life. And the 
longer she stays the less she likes it. There is some- 
thing so excessive about the conditions and charac- 
teristics of American life that the most loyal Amer- 
ican woman (whose loyalty is better than abortive, 
vain and prejudiced) can but feel and respond to the 
refreshment of the more leisurely conditions, the 
worthier characteristics of English life. On the other 
hand, a gently reared English woman (as deeply in 
love as you like with her American husband) is af- 
fected by the overplus and the undertone of American 
society (‘smart’ or ordinary) very much as one 
who has dined delicately but amply might be if con- 
fronted with a table groaning and reeking with a 
Gargantuan meal of boiled beef, carrots, cabbage, and 
jam tart. Unless transplanted almost in infancy, the 
English woman is uncomfortable in America, and 
makes others almost as much so. The English woman 
stopping in the United States is even less apt, less 
capable, to become spiritually acclimatized than she is 
when stepping in Constantinople or Teheran.” Here, 
again, the outlook seems squally. 

There remains to be considered the case of the 
Englishman with an American wife and a home in 
the United States. Mrs. Miln is much more hopeful 
of his chances of happiness. ‘“ The Englishman who 
marries in America and stays there,” she says, “* gets 
along infinitely better as a rule than does the Eng- 
lish wife in the American home, and considerably 
better than does the American husband in the Eng- 
lish home. This is so for these reasons among others: 
first, the Englishman who unalterably dislikes Amer- 
ice does not like the American woman in America, 
however gaily he might lash himself to her chariot- 
wheel in Europe. Secondly, he does not often stay 
in America, he turns and runs, even into the sea. 
And thirdly (interesting, eloquent, and odd, this) the 
cnild American born and reared is almost always 
proud of having an English parent—of whichever sex. 
A child born and brought up in England is almost 
always a little ashamed of having an American 
mother, deeply ashamed of having an American 
father. The boy at Eton may laugh—but fondly—at 
his American mother. But he cringes at an Amer- 
ican father. Not everything was lost at Bunker Hill! 
The surrender at Yorktown was not entire!” With 
that I leave Mrs. Miln to ker fate. 
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JAMES JEFFRIES, once the fistic superman, the 
monarch of the physical world who was _ toppled 
off his throne by the negro, JOHNSON, has announced 
that he may take up fighting again, not for the 
money, but—‘ to bring the championship back where 
it belongs.” Anomalous as it may seem, the whole 
matter is a question of moral courage. Despite all 
the ink that has been squandered in lamenting his 
decay, the rugged Californian has very nearly as 
much physical strength as ever—quite enough to re- 
gain his premiership—and he is only thirty-eight 
years old. But has he the moral courage to endure 
with unabated zeal the flings and jeers of men while 
undergoing the long, dull ordeal of training and 
minor fights which he must first go through? That 
is the question. 


There are compliments that startle the ears of a 
judge almost as much as contempt might. Of that 
sort was the grateful exclamation of a young and 
pretty lady in one of the parts of the Supreme Court 
in New York City when Justice LEONARD A. GIEGE- 
RICH decided that she was entitled to a divorce. 
Then with hands ecstatically clasped she cried, 
“O-o-oh, Judge, what a darling you are!”—just like 
that. His Honor turned scarlet and_ instinctively 
dodged; elerks, counsel, jurors, and spectators tit- 
tered; the lady blushed and humbly apologized; and 
counsel laughed that afternoon as he hummed in 
court an old love tune. 


Frank L. CHANCE, the eminent player-manager of the 
New York American baseball team, has suffered more 
than the usual number of accidents to which all players 
of the game are subject. Last year he was “ beaned ” 
(struck on the head by a pitched ball) so hard that 
for days his life was despaired of, and he began this 
season with an ankle badly sprained in practice. Yet 


he feels happy in the sense of protection afforded 
by the magic number thirteen. He always takes 
lower berth thirteen in a sleeping-car; or, if he can’t 
get that, hires a stateroom and chalks “13” on the 
door. Thanks to this precaution, he declares, he has 
never been hurt in a train wreck. 


New Zealand has been described over and over 
again as the model country, the realization of the 
dream of Utopia, the land where the government 
more than anywhere else in the world does all in its 
power to make the lives of its people one grand, 
sweet song. But it has one defect, a vital failing— 
there are not enough women. Sir JOSEPH WARrpD, 
formerly Premier of New Zealand, admitted this fact 
at a recent meeting of the British Women’s Emigra- 
tion Society, in London, and declared that New Zea- 
land would be glad to accept ten thousand of Eng- 
land’s superfluous women. ‘The society is helping as 
many girls as possible to go to New Zealand, and 
its activities and Sir Josepn’s speech have given 
rise to many pleasant, synchronous, and mutual 
antipodean cardiac flutterings. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S intrepidity does not ex- 
tend to flighty deeds of derring-do. Miss RUTH 
Law, a young New-Yorker teaching aviation at Palm 
Beach, offered to take him up in an aeroplane; but, 
“No,” said Mr. RockereLLer; “Ill wait until my 
wings grow.” Dr. Bicear, his physician, flew in his 
stead and soared eighteen hundred feet, a little more 
than one-third of a mile aboveground. 


Announcement is made that after his next season 
in America JOHNSTON ForBES ROBERTSON will retire 
from the stage to his beautiful home in Hertfordshire, 
England. There he will follow his original vocation, 
painting. To those familiar only with his triumphs 
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as an actor it will be news that Mr. Ropertson was 
admitted to the Royal Academy in 1870 and that, 
after study in Paris and a fair amount of success 
with the brush, he took to the stage in 1874. A scene 
from “Much Ado About Nothing,” which he painted 
for IrRviING, now hangs in the Players’ Club in New 


York. 


Lioyp GEORGE need not fear the dungeons or cellar 
pits or any other malices that the militants may con- 
trive for him. Destiny has long ago taken him under 
her favoring wing. Recently, after a meeting at Car- 
diff, an aged doctor congratulated the young Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and said, “ When you were 
one year old you were seized late at night with a 
severe attack of croup, and your mother hurried 
through the snow at Haverfordwest to find a doctor. 
you were almost at your last gasp when I arrived. 
As I plodded home through the snow I wondered 
whether it was really worth while to have saved the 
baby’s life, since I could see no prospect before him 
but the hard drudgery of an agricultural laborer.” 


Gustave F. ToucHarp, who lately won the national 
championship at indoor tennis, is short and slight, 
fair and pale. But in the tennis court—indoors or 
out—he is a fiery athlete who thrills the spectators 
with alternations of indifference that seem lacka- 
daisical and furious rallies, skilful placing, and a 
courage and sagacity that nothing can daunt. 


W. A. HASELDEN, noted British caricaturist, de- 
clares that the English suffragette movement is devel- 
oping a hard type of woman from which man flees. 
“ Women,” he says, “are becoming more manlike in 
brain, face, and figure. The pretty, tender face will 
soon be of the past, but as it grows scarcer men will 
admire and value it more than ever.” 








TRYING TO LEND CHINA $125,000,000 





A Glimpse Behind the Scenes 
in Peking, where the International 
Money Tournament was Fought 











Hk idea of a Chinese Republic was 
so bewildering, ineredible, and in- 
y comprehensible, that only — seeing 
Vr could be believing, to one who had 
W/ known the old imperial Peking 
before and after Boxer — time. 
MD) * Liberty, equality, and fraternity ” 
Zp) looks queerer than queer when writ- 
= ton in Chinese sealed characters. 
Such a shibboleth as “of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” sounds stranger still uttered in the 
shadow of the vellow roofs and rose-red walls of the 
Forbidden City. and the réle of looker-on in Peking 
was never so diverting as in this last winter. 

Peking has not changed face by merely changing 
irom the old to the new form of despotic government. 
None of its wonderful lecal color and unique savor, 
none of its bewitching street life, is lost because the 
five-barred flag of the 1epublie flies from the railway 
station steeple that impudently aspires beside thie 
creat Chinese tower on the Tartar City wall. The 
same great stream of carts, carriages, jinrikishas, 
horses, ponies, mules and donkeys, camels, and the 
men who take the place of beasts of burden streams 
through that arch. All the five peoples pass there, 
jostle and fall into line as the soldiers in gray uni- 
form command. Not one quarter of the men in these 
crowds have lost their queues, and no one makes any 
pretense of concealing a queue. All China has not hal 
its hair cut, by any means, not even all the soldiers 
or police, nor half the clerks and servants in foreign 
employ.“ Better wait awhile.” More better wait 
until” for everything is “until” in Peking now. 
Every one foretelis and feels that some other crash 
is coming soon, some other mighty convulsion before 
things settle down, American sentimentalism and 
imagination conjure the picture ef an ideal republic. 
of a political Arcadia, a situation far from reality. 
The name republic goes to the American head and 
sugeests Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jeffer- 
son. in their exact Chinese counterparts, sitting in 
solemn council and doing things. But the young re- 
public has done nothing but drift and wait and tide 
over on the same old Manchu pattern. 

There have beer loans, and loans on top of loans, in 
these last six years; and their progress and making 
and the discussion of their terms have been of absorb- 
ing interest te the whole community, but pothing like 
the reorganization loan, this last loan, has ever held 
all Peking breathless as throughout this last Janu- 
ary and the days of the dying Chinese year. For a 
vear and a half the reorganization loan of the sex- 
tuple group of bankers had been off and on, up and 
down, and time and again had reached the very 
point of bemg signed, when everything went to pieces 
and began all over again. The infant republic must 
have money to conduct and reorganize its govern- 
ment, pay off the troops, and the overdue interest 
and instalments on other loans, and money in’ such 
great sums that only a combination of all the great 
bankers of Europe can furnish it. England and 
France hold the purse-strings of Europe, and, unless 
listed with the French government’s approval on_ the 
Paris Bourse, bonds have no value for investors on 
the Continent. Germany ranks as the next money 
power, and the syndicate of English, French, and 
German bankers who had first undertaken to finance 
the Canton-Hankow and the Hankow-Szechuen  rati- 
Ways. were on the point of signing their loan and 
contracts in 1909, when the United States stepped in 
and demanded its share as a world power too, 
Backed up by the American government to a degree 
never wildly dreamed of before—for President Taft 
even sent a personal telegram to the Prince Regent 
of China in 1910, aithough that only prodded him 
on to make haste a little more slowly than ever— 
that loan finally went through, and also a curreney- 
reform loan, but in the face of such opposition ant 
popular clamor in the Chinese provinces as was also 
never known before. ‘The people knew that it was 
easy for the princes and mandarins to squeeze and 
squander the borrowed money, but the repayment 
would be ground out of them, and the provinces have 
a sense of state rights stronger than South Carolina 
or California. Ministers rose and fell, and princes 
profited by grace of these great foreign loans as they 
had in the merry seasons known as the time of “ The 
Battle of the Concessions.” 

Hot-brained students and hungry literati came up 
to Peking to protest against foreigners taking the 
means of profit away from the Chinese officials and 
gentry of the provinces. They sat down on their 
hits of straw matting before princes’ and ministers’ 
yamens and none dared to drives them away. They 
declaimed night and day against bartering provincial 
rights and revenues, and even cut off a finger now and 
then to write protests in their blood, or sat still in a 
inore alarming silence, ready to “dare and die” for 
their ideas. Then princes and ministers quailed and 
backed out of the negotiations, and the people began 
slowly to feel their power and the power of public 
opinion. 

The quadruple syndicate, in the exuberance of its 
success, with that “ Hukuang” or railway loan and 
the currency loan, had put in a “Clause XVI.” pro- 
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viding that all future loans for the development of 
Manchuria should be made only with the .quad- 
ruple group. There a “joker” lay concealed, and 
in their greed they overreached themselves. Immedi- 
ately there was protest against this monopolistic 
clause, so contrary to the solemn policy of the * open 
door” in’ Manchuria. The real friends of China 
deprecated the whole sordid thing—the close 
monopoly, the handsome percentages on making and 
floating and repaying the loan, on every interest pay- 
ment, and on all purchases of railway material from 
these four countries only. ‘There never was a neater 
and a tighter bargain. The two powers having “ pre- 
ponderating interests in Manchuria” spoke a word 
or two, however, the one to its good ally, France, the 
other te its great ally, England. Russia and Japan, 
although neither has any money to lend, were asked 
into the game at the Quadruple Conference in Paris; 
and then, when the Quadruple had become the Sex- 
tuple Syndicate, even a blind man could see the fun 
that was coming. 

With absolute and icy neutrality all the six bankers 
watched the empire struggle and die, when a loan 
would have saved it and set the Manchus on their 
feet again. The dynasty actually fell for want of 
ready cash, for the imperial nine millions from the 
private hoard, sent down to pay the troops, shrank 
to three millions before it reached the front. : 

When Yuan Shih Kai had made a republic by im- 
perial command and had digged his own grave nearly, 
by having to put the words “ provisional ” and “ tem- 
porary ” before that word in order to conciliate the 
Nanking crowd, the Sextuple Syndicate bobbed up 
again, and negotiations went merrily on for this 
last, the reorganization loan. Advances were made 
frem month to month early in 1912 to keep the re- 
public going, all such loans to be a first charge upon 
the future great loan of the lump sum of $125,000,000 
at 5% per cent. Suddenly it was found that the 
Premier, the brilliant, western-educated Tang Shao 
li, had been negotiating aside with some Belgian 
bankers and had already received some millions in 
land. He had given as security the Peking-Kalgan 
Railway, the Chinese-built and Chinese-owned line 
which extends northwestward from Peking into Mon- 
golia, and toward which the Russians insist upon 
surveying an extension from the Trans-Siberian line. 

In the crash that followed, the wily Tang Shao Ti 
petulantly flounced himself out of office, and after 
some by-play the Belgians were bought off with a fat 
profit and sextuple negotiations began again on harder 
terms. In September it was found that the young 
republic had negotiated a loan in London directly 
with the Birch-Crisp Syndicate of Bankers, all out- 
side the fold shepherded by the Foreign Office, and 
their bonds were even offered at a lesser price than 
sextuple bonds were to be offered. After that hubbub 
had subsided and the Rirech-Crisp people had been 
included in the English bankers’ group and an in- 
opportune lawsuit had disclosed the percentages the 
Birch-Crisp people had cleared on the transaction, to 
the fury of Chinese officialdom, the pretty play 
began again. Again began the dicker and delay, the 
hum and haw of bankers and diplomats in separate 
councils. They talked by dav, they figured over whole 
sheets of paper bv night, they fixed the rates, the 
percentages. the offering price, the selling price, the 
collaterals, and the guarantees of close foreign super- 
vision so that the loan would be applied to the pur- 
poses specified. And they all kept straight faces as 
thev sat at this farcical plav. 

Having no assets, no single remaining unpledged 
source of revenue but the salt tax, the battle’ raged 
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for weeks over the reorganization of the Salt Gabelle 
under foreign advisers and auditors. Three foreigners 
of high standing and experience—a German, a Swede, 
and a Dane—all acceptable to the bankers, were sug- 
gested for those places, and it was understood that, 
when the Chinese did come to their senses and yielded 
to the inevitable hard terms, these men would be ap- 
pointed. As the meetings dragged through January 
the end seemed actually in sight; and, moreover, un- 
less the immediate advance of ten millions should be 
available before the Chinese New-Year (February 
Gth) to pay off the police and troops, there would 
surely be an uprising and all the looting and burning 
of the last February repeated in the streets of 
Peking. 

For a fortnight every one ate and drank loan, 
walked, talked, and dreamed loan, and that word 
was always in the air. ‘The servants in the hotel 
talked loan from boots and early tea in the morning 
to the slam-banging of the baggage of travelers 
who came by the midnight train. “S’pose Yuan Shih 
Kai no catch that money, then what?” propounded 
one “boy” when he brought his master the morning 
paper. 

Again and again pens had almost been taken in 
hand to sign the loan, but on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 4th they had been dipped in ink and _ fairly 
touched the paper, when everything went to smash at 
the French minister’s objection to the nationality of 
the foreign advisers suggested by the Chinese—an- 
other joker that lay in hiding in another preambled 
and many sectioned and articled loan contract. 
Bankers and Chinese might propose, but it was for 
the ministers to dispose of this question of the 
foreign advisers, by referring it all back to their 
home government and waiting for instructions. Dip- 
lomacy had its great innings then, and the French 
minister, objecting to experts from neutral nations, 
from nations who are not putting up the cash, de- 
manded a job for a Frenchman. Great Britain stood 
for equal opportunity for a Briton. Russia demanded 
specifically the auditorship for a Russian! Only 
dapan and America refrained from this sordid game. 
this grab for vulgar “ pie.” and sought to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. And it was rank ingratitude 
on the part of France, too, for Yuan Shih Kai had 
just ordered a full set of French balloons and aero- 
planes and hydroplanes, and a Frenchman to teach 
the army how to use them—probably in the campaign 
against the rebellious Mongols, 

Fear, rage, and despair seized upon all immedi- 
ately concerned, and faster than the news could run 
around Peking guards were doubled throughout tlie 
Tartar City, until. as we rode back from the Lung Fu 
Ssu fair, the street was lined with soldiers and 
police in alternating groups of ten all the mile to the 
legation giacis. Language wholly unfit to print 
hurtled through the air and the native press vented 
its wrath in indiscretions still less fit that made one 
gasp. 

rhus beaten to their knees, after weeks and months 
of vain wriggling and evasion and protesting, the 
Chinese were left high in air at the eleventh hour, and 
the indiscreet speeches of the oflicials and the out- 
burst in the native press made a very pretty bedlam. 

Soon the bankers’ rubber-tired broughams clanged 
their way through the streets to the Minister of 
I'inanee, and actually they were talking of beginning 
negotiations again, but the Chinese were too angry 
through and through and would not listen. They 
could get the money elsewhere—plenty of it. But 
they could not. The Balkan War was going on, and 
Germany—even Germany, was talking about a patri- 
otic loan for itself, and sitting tight on all its gold. 

Then out of the sky, where every one who read the 
American election returns in November, 1912, might 
have known it was lurking, came the bolt, in clean- 
cut academic phrases, and the American bankers were 
told that their government did not “ request” them 
to participate in any more sextuple loans in China, 
The American bankers, who would probably never 
have sold a bond in America, but turned their share 
over to English hanks, anyhow, were let down easily; 
the government saved their faces for them, doing 
what one other foreign oflice profoundly wishes it had 
done long ago. Congratulations were in order all 
round—and have poured in upon the government in 
unceasing stream since March 19th. No measure in 
years has brought such a crop of letters and _ tele- 
grams of approval to Washington as the death blow 
to Dollar Diplomacy and oyr withdrawal from the 
vulture business in China before we were embroiled 
in some mess of intervention and occupation. 

It is tragic to see a great empire die and a new 
republic struggle to live, but America cannot move 
troops or fleets to stay or help these processes; and 
the mere guarantee of 51% per cent. to a group of 
bankers on another strangle-hold loan cannot entirely 
stave off the crack of doom. We cannot uphold two 
Monroe doctrines. nor run two continents, no matter 
how capable we aré; and if we would try our hand at 
intervention and occupation or benevolent bracing- 
up of faction-torn republics, there is work enough for 
us between here and Panama, all on one continent, in 
our own hemisphere, where we belong, 
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IS MODERN DANCING INDECENT? 





RES 


SoXe 


RA ANY able critics say that it is 
SSH » and would gladly go to the stake 
for their belief. Is the outcry 
against modern dancing _ hyper- 
3 critical if not hypocritical? So 
say thousands of devotees of the 
lively art, quite as ready to sacri- 
fice, if need be, their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor 
The issue has been joined, and the 


in its defense. 
contest is raging throughout this land. We find the 
Mayer of the city of New York writing in an official 
letter, “The lascivious orgies going on in so-called 
respectable’ dance-halls in this city ... have grown 


to be intolerable.’ Hundreds of similar protests by 
officials, clergy, and teachers throughout the nation 
could be quoted by the page. 

It is, then, with the utmost diffidence that I, a 
mere observer, dare to set down on paper the things 
I heard and saw recently on several evenings of 
dancing at a fashionable American resort. When 
battle rages the innocent bystander usually gets the 
worst of it; so that I add trepidation to the diffidence 
with which I began this task. Nevertheless, nine- 
tenths of the American people are innocent bystanders 
so far as the tango, the one-step, the turkey-trot, 
and similar modern dances are concerned, and it is as 
their representative that I venture to relate my ob- 
servations. It is only fair to state that when I 
visited the resort it was without a thought of writ- 
ing a word about dancing or anything else. Two 
of us had gone to spend a fortnight at a great 
Southern playground where there were golf- links and 
tennis-grounds and a score of other ~health- -giving 
diversions on every hand. It had been a hard and 
wearing winter, spring was at hand, and we felt that 
a few games of golf would send us home fit to work 
harder than ever. So for several days we golfed in- 
dustriously, dined early and moderately, and, after 
reading for an hour or two, went early to bed for long 
and refreshing sleep. 

It was on the fourth or fifth evening of this simple 
routine that a sudden change was precipitated by a 
chance remark. 

‘ Judge,” said young Channingsby to my _ host, 
“you're missing a lot of fun in the evening. Haven't 
seen you around at the turkey-trotting and the one- 
step stunts.” 

“No,” replied the Judge; “I’ve looked in at the 
ballrcom and it’s hotter than a Russian bath—couldn’t 
breathe in it.” 

“Oh, that isn’t what I mean,” said young Chan- 
ningsby. “The ballroom is only for the infant class. 
When the orchestra stops playing in there, at half past 
nine, and the darkies pipe up in the Oriental room, 
you'll see the real thing in dancing. Better come in.” 

“Thanks. I'll have to see it,” the Judge agreed. 

So that evening, instead of going to our apartment 
to read before a crackling wood fire, we sat among 
the multitude in the great drawing-room, or, rather, 
the series of drawing- 
rooms, card - rooms, 








A Calm and Unbiased Con- 


sideration of a Remarkable 
Phase of Contemporary Life 
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visible at this place are characteristic of the very 
best people and resorts in all America from Canada 
to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean. He who has 
seen one has seen all, so far as the conduct of the 
dance is concerned. 

When the people emerged from the beautiful but 
torrid ballroom and began bidding one another good 
night and departing for the elevators, a slender 
stream of promenaders began to drift down the long 
drawing-room, past the billiard-room and café, and 
into the Oriental room near at hand. We drifted 
with them. The long. spacious room was decorated 




















Turkey-trotting—the ‘‘ approach” 


roved ceaselessly among the tables eager for orders, 
and the ladies and gentlemen who sat there ordered 
ginger ale, mineral water, high balls, lemonade, cham- 
pagne, or beer, as they chose. The young girls sipped 
lemonade or the waters, the matrons the same, with 
the exception of perhaps one-half, who preferred some- 
— stronger, while the men, as a rule, took high- 
balls of various whiskeys, according to fancy. It 
was encouraging to see that the high-ball, with its 
profuse admixture of water, had quite supplanted the 
ruinous old fashion of drinking whiskey with little 
water or none. This was true temperance. 

Just within the vine-draped screen that separated 
the Oriental room from the rest of the hotel sat 
eight negroes who during the daytime had served 
as waiters, bell-boys, ete. They were now thrumming 
mandolins, banjos, and guitars, and the music they 
made had the booming rhythm of African tom-toms, 
or of a Havanese orchestra, or of ragtime down on 
the levee—the swaying, sensuous syncopation that is 
characteristic of the music of the black man every- 
where. A tall, heavy-shouldered darky, his grinning 
face shining like a polished ebony frame for his 
splendid white teeth, was half-prancing, half-shuffling 
to and fro as he chanted the chorus of his song: 


*Way down in Miss-issippi! ’Way down in Miss- 
issippi! 
Wheah dem boats goes whizzin’ along; 
*Way down in Miss-issippi! ’Way down in Miss- 
issippi! 
Da’s wheah I wuz bawn! 


The seven others loudly chanted the chorus with 
him, twanging the instruments with great resonance 
and enthusiasm and affording a fine picture of the 
old-time jolly darky life. Then they changed to an- 
other song descriptive of the emotions they experi- 
enced while “ Waitin’ fo’ de Robert E. Lee,” a Missis- 
sippi River steamboat idyl which probably most of 
the readers of this page have heard. There was a 
roll and swing and abandon in the performance which 
carried the hearer deep into the heart of the black 
country, where negro emotions, negro music, and 
negro customs prevailed. 

Another song was begun and here and there men 
and women arose from their drinks and began to 
dance in couples. Some of them were middle-aged, 
carrying weight in proportion to their years, and they 
labored dilige ntly at the dance. 

It was serious and distant business for them. The 
greater part of the dancers were slim girls of from 
eighteen years to the early twenties. They seemed to 
float away on the flood of melody as slim. girls of that 
age have always floated away since time began and 
human beings felt joy that could be expressed only in 
music and motion. Could anything be more beautiful 
and charming’ No! 

And yet—there was something so clutchingly famil- 
iar in the manners of the girl’s partners—most of the 
partners, that is—that 
one could not help 





writing-rooms, promen- 
ades, ete. in which 
tive hundred representa- 
tive American people 
were taking their ease 
after dinner. There 
were many, many beau- 
tiful women and many 
more who believed 
themselves _ beautiful; 
there were scores of 
débutantes, a sprink- 
ling of little brothers 
and sisters, a great 
many — slender, downy 
youths who were iden- 
tified as college * men,” 
several dozens of pre- 
occupied and gray- 
headed fathers who 
looked as if they could 
be happier anywhere 
out of this moiling 
throng that worked so 
relentlessly at their 
play; also, flitting lan- 
guidly here and there, 
various tall, slim, lan- 
guid - eyed, hollow- 
cheeked fellows of any- 
where from twenty-five 
to forty years, who 
howed with a certain 
appearance of grave 
condescension to the 
débutantes who effu- 
sively greeted them. 
These happy personages 
were the “dancing 
men” as I was to learn 
later—the heroes of the 

















feeling that he was in- 
truding on a scene that 
should have no. wit- 
ness. The scheme of 
the dance was not 
startling. The man 
took the girl’s right 
hand in his left, and 
they held their arms 
up, down, or curved, 
as fancy prompted 
them. The man half 
encircled the — girl’s 
waist with his right 
arm and drew her as 
near to him—or as 
hard pressed against 
him—as he wished or 
she permitted. They 
ambled or shuffled al- 
ternately forward or 
backward and then 
spun around together 
half a dozen times. In 
the ambling or shuf- 
fling progress (I don’t 
know its technical 
name) there was a 
certain resemblance to 
the waddling trot of 
the red-wattled turkey- 
gobbler as he struts 
among his hens in the 
spicy days of spring. 
This, I suppose, gives 
the dance its name. 
At various intervals 
in the music there 
came an accented beat, 
at which the dancers 
bent their knees half- 








hug, the trot, and the 
tango. In spite of 
their languid air one 
could not fail to be im- 
pressed by the grace 
and ease of their carriage, the exquisite balance of 
their lithe bodies, though in their pale faces and 
thick-lidded eyes there was the inescapable suggestion 
of life spent unwholesomely withindoors, of late 
hours, and sleep by day. 

I am purposely vague in the description of the 
hotel, because various accurate and truthful idlers 
who spend most of the year in luxurious search of 
entertainment have assured me that the dancing, ete., 


Turkey-trotting—the “clutch” 


with panels and hangings intended to represent Siam 
—let us call it—but, unhappily, the effect was really 
no more Siamese than a beer-garden is like the 
Acropolis. 

Tables round and square were scattered throughout 
the great inclosure. Here and there were nooks in- 
closed among palms and draperies in which two or 
four persons might enjoy a pleasant isolation from 
the throng. Quick-eyed and nimble-footed waiters 
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Turkey-trotting—the 


way to the floor, sprang 
Aer . erect again, and_re- 
wriggle sumed their rhythmie 

whirling. The music to 

which these young and 
middle-aged people were dancing was a ragtime song 
depicting the courtship of a pair of bees, not at all in 
the Maeterlinckian manner. Here is the chorus: 


Be my little baby bumbleebee—buzz around, buzz 
around, keep a-buzzin’ ’round! 

Bring home all the honey, love, to me—little bee, 
little bee, little bee! 

Let me spend the happy hours 





@ 





Roving with vou ’mongst the flowers, 

And when we get where no one else can see—cuddle 
up, cuddle up, cuddle up! 

Be my little baby bumblebee—buzz around, buzz 
around, keep a-buzzin’ ’round! 

We'll be just as happy as can be—you and me, you 
and me, you and me! 

Honey keep a-buzzin’, please; I’ve got a dozen cousin 
bees: 

But I want you to be my baby bumblebee. 


The song, IT may add, relates that, in the court- 
ship of Queenie Bee, “ Billy Bumble used to rumble 
round the rosemary, where she would meet him, greet 
him, and then treat him to some honey sprees.” All 
quite right for purposes of dancing, it seems to me. 
Why not? Who would be a prude? A fig for all 
prudes! 

A charming girl of nineteen years came to rest at 
our table. There were some nine or ten in our party 
now, for the Channingsbys were popular hosts. ‘The 
girl beside me came back flushed and smiling from 
her baby-bumblebee dance. Her eyes were like 
stars, her hair a heavy silken veil of black that 
seemed almost blue where it coiled above the exquisite 
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and spun together it was hard to guess where the 
outlines of one ended and the other began. A grin- 
ning yellow negro sang for them this song: 


Oh, it acts. just like a tonic to my love-sick heart— 

I cannot wait till evening till that thing will start. 

Do I love it? Sure I love it! Of my life it is a 
part: 

Like the voice of Cupid sending me his little dart. 

Say. ain’t that music weird? Strangest you ever 
heered ? 

Say, don’t you be a-skeered! Listen— 


Then the entire eight negroes, eyes gleaming at 
the dancing girls, fingers plucking the plangent 
strings. their bodies swaying to the rhythm of the 
song, and their mouths stretched in eager grins, 
sang the chorus: 


Q-o-0-oh! ev’ry evening hear him sing— 

It’s the cutest little thing; - 

Got the cutest little swing—Hitchy Koo, Hitchy Koo, 
Hlitchy Koo! 

Q-o-o-oh! simply meant for kings and queens: 

Don’t you ask me what it means: 
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A turkey-trotting ‘the dansant” 


ivory of her neck. Ter sweet lips were still slightly 
parted with the excitement of the dance. She was 
radiant. 

“Tell me what this dance was,” I asked her. 
“I’ve never seen this sort of thing before. Was 
this a turkey-trot or a tango or a one-step?” 

“Why, it’s neither one ner the other, but a mix- 
ture of all of them,” she replied. “1 call it just 
daneing. Don’t vou think it’s heavenly?” 

* Mm—well, yes: T suppose so.” was my answer, 

“And quite American, don’t you think?” she con- 


tinued, earnestly. ‘The syncopation is character- 
istically American, and the dance, too. A young 
Frenchman { met at —— Beach last winter just 
raved over it. He was dancing every moment he 


could find a girl to dance with. He said we Ameri- 
cans were so charming, so ingenuous; that in France 
no one would dare to suggest such a dance among 
nice people; vet over here it was quite all right. 

. What are vou laughing at?” 

“Nothing at all,” 1 hastened to explain. Really 
nothing—a mere picture in my mind of a Frenchman 
seeing his wife or his daughter dancing like this 
and then—pouf! his furious gestures, his denuncia- 
tions, his dramatic slap of the glove on monsieur 
the partner’s cheek, the challenge, the duel. Of 
course it would be all right at the Bal Bullier or 
the Rat Mort or that sort of place; but among nice 
people—whew !” 

“Just what the Frenchman said,” the charming 
girl continued. enthusiastically. “ They’re not fully 
educated up to it yet, not civilized up to it. It all 
depends upon the point of view... . Yes, Mr. Sower- 
by; with pleasure.” 

She was off. whirled away in the arms of young 
Sowerby, and as they shutiled and bobbed and rose 
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Copyright by Brown Brothers 
in a popular New York restaurant 


1 just love that Hitchy Koo, Hitchy Koo, Hitchy 
Koo! 

Say, he does it just like no one could. 

When he does it—say! he does it good! 

Q-o-0-oh! ewry evening hear him sing— 

It’s the cutest little thing; 

Got the cutest little swing—Hitehy Koo, Hitchy Koo, 
Hitchy Koo! 





When the radiant girl returned to my side I asked 
her, casually, * Do you happen to know the words of 
that song?” 

“No, I don’t,” she answered, frankly. ‘“ What 
odd questions you ask! What difference does it 
make about the rigmarole of words? Why don’t 
you dance? Aren’t you a dancing man?” 

“No, thanks!” I declared. Great Seott! dance 
in that fashion? I had seen drunken sailors cavort- 
ing in various ports of the world, and wild-eyed stu- 
dents in their riotous dances on the left bank of tie 
Seine; but never anything like this in the presence 
of fathers, mothers, and daughters. Times certainly 
have changed wonderfuly in the last few seasons—- 
but, then, who would be a prude? A fig’ for all 
prudes! 

Have I mentioned that at least one-third of the 
young girls displayed artificial complexions? Noe? 
Well, they did: the whiteness of the skin made whiter 
than the dead white of lilies, the rose of the cheeks 
boldly laid on as if with a spatula—in the fashion 
made familiar in Futurist paintings—the eyebrows 
and the eyelashes blackened with some cosmetic. 
Somehow there was nothing incongruous in the spee- 
tacle: it seemed to belong with the throbbing music, 
the lascivious-eved and grinning negroes, the merged 
outlines of the partners clutching and whirling in 


the dance. There was no essential variation in the 
songs. The theme was always the same, always the 
accentuation of one function. Here is the chorus of 
the next song that caught my attention: 


Wlien I git you alone to-night! 
alone to-night! 

You know we'll sit by the window, pull down the 
shade— 

Oh, oh, oh, oh! Don’t be afraid! 

There’ll be no one around to hear; there’ll be no 
one around to fear: 

We'll be lovin’, billin’, cooin’, just like everybody’s 
doin’-— 

When I git you alone to-night! 


When I git you 


In close succession came the syncopated ballad of 
Johnny Jones, who “had a cute little boat,” “was 
a rowing Romeo” “with girlies by the score”; “ he 
knew an island where the trees were so grand—he 
knew just where to land.” 

I have verified the text of these songs by referring 
to the printed record; so let no one dispute the 
accuracy of it as it is quoted here. And here is the 
chorus of the “ Johnny Jones” song as it was shouted 
by the negroes and danced by the girls and boys in 
the presence of their admiring parents: 


And then he’d row, row, row; 

*Way up the river he would ro-ow, ro-ow, row! 

A hug he’d give her, then, 

He’d kiss her now and then: she would tell him 
when, 

He’d fool around and fool around, and then they’d 
kiss again. 

And then he’d row, row, row; 

A little further he would row, oh-oh-oh-oh! 

With her head on his breast— 

Then there’s twenty bars rest— 

And then he’d row, row, row, and then he’d row! 


Quite so! And whoever questions the propriety 
of it is a prude. A fig for all prudes! say I. No 
one in that assemblage of some two hundred en- 
lightened American men and women, boys and girls, 
seemed to question by so much as a stare or the 
lifting of an eyebrow the propriety of the perform- 
ance. Young Channingsby and his wife got up and 
danced with the best of them; and so did half a 
dozen of their friends, all without the least suggestion 
of any offense. And yet side by side with them, or 
colliding with them now and then, were couples so 
interlaced and interlocked that one vertical sweep 
of a sword between them must inevitably kill both. 
One girl of nineteen in a clinging gown of white, by 
reason of her tall, gliding slimness, her tiny head 
with its low brow, her ophidian way of flicking her 
parted lips with her narrow tongue, and the sinuous 
grace of her movement, I remember as the White 
Snake, was so completely merged with her partner 
that one felt sorry for the agony her thrusting knee 
was causing him. He was perhaps twenty-six years 
old, prematurely bald, with protrusive, heavy-lidded 
eyes and a face clammy white, like the belly of a 
dead fish. His dancing was truly the poetry of 
motion. He and the White Snake occasionally spun 
so fast that it made the beholder dizzy to watch 
them. ‘Then she would spin away out of his arms 
like a whirling cloud of moon-lit spray, only to float 
back again to a closer embrace. 

And as they swung and eddied round and round 
near the eight negroes. the leader of them, gazing 
eagerly at her, was singing hoarsely: 


Kveybody loves a chicken—everybody wants a gir! 
that’s cute and neat. 

All the boys they love the small ones; they don’t 
care for old or tall ones; 

They love them thin and sweet. 

Ev’rybody loves to love a chicken— 

And that is why, when girls pass by, you'll hear the 
boys all ery: 

Chick! Chick! 
Chi-i-ick! 

Chick! Chiek! Chick! Chick! Chi-i-ick! 

O-oh, what I’d do for a chicken like you! 

Ev’rybody loves a chick-en. 


Chick! Chick! Chick! Chick! 


The slim girl’s eyelids fluttered down eestatically 
—whether in joy at the negro’s hearty compliment 
or from her pleasure in the dance I cannot pretend 
to say. After all. what’s the harm if we only have 
the right point of view? If we only have the right 
point of view we can thoroughly enjoy seeing our 
girls going through this sort of performance night 
after night to the music of rapturous negroes, as 
years ago the girls of the pavement used to dance 
with their masters at the Sans Souci or in the back 
room of Honest Jim’s black-and-tan joint in the 
Tenderloin, 





THE AWAKENED WARRIOR 


Tnovu that art grayer than the pestilence 
And thy heart redder than the dawn is red, 


A Slavonic Vision 


BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


Who art thou. ashen warrior, and whence? 


“Out from the habitation of the dead. 


“Out from the darkness where the tempest is, 
Like a strong man in pain perpetually 


And battles and the tumbled midst thereof; 
But they that have the keys of life to keep 


“ Loosed me in one stark hour from all these things, 


Dissolved my great strength in a misty foam, 


Groaning for old forgotten miseries, 


| heard the old war-thunders calling me. 


‘Laughter T loved and wine, laughter and love, 
Good feasting and the little death of sleep, 


And brought me to the plain where no bird sings, 
And love is not, and laughter cannot come. 


“This is my bitter pain, that I go hence 


And hear not the good wars clash overhead— 
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I that am grayer than the pestilence, 
And my heart redder than the dawn is red.” 
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HAT Noah 
| Webster 
was not a 


baseball “fan” 
is certain. 
Neither was he a 
prophet. If 
there is any dis- 
position to dis- 
pute this state- 
ment it is only 
necessary to refer 
to his “best 
seller.” In Chap- 
ter P you will 
find the word 
“Pennant”  de- 
fined as: “A 
small flag; a 
banner.” Even after giving Noah the benefit of the 
doubt on a technicality, it can be seen that he had 
but a vague idea of what “ Pennant” really means. 
The fact that he dismissed the subject with a five- 
word explanation fixes his status in baseball. A page 
at least should have been devoted to “ pennant.” To- 
day millions of words and dol- 





Roger Bresnahan, who 

has dropped the mana- 

ger’s scepter for the 
catcher’s mit 











later, that it was not Mack or McGraw who was out- 
witted. Other managers and magnates are always 
willing to try the short cut to a possible pennant, 
and in this respect the interim between the 1912 and 
1913 seasons stands out as a most remarkable period 
in professional baseball history. It is doubtful if the 
annals of the game can show such a series of sensa- 
tional deals as marked the six months between Oc- 
tober and April. 

When the umpire’s call of “ Play ball” sent the 
sixteen clubs of the National and American leagues 
away on their long race for 1913 pennants, there 
were more familiar faces in strange uniforms than 
have confronted the “fans” in several generations. 
Not only were famous players involved, but managers 
as well. Frank LeRoy Chance, winner of four pen- 
nants and twe World’s Championships, while manager 
of the Chicago Cubs, not only quit the Chicago Club, 
but the National League as well. His escape from 
the senier to the junior league was one of the greatest 
pieces of baseball strategy ever engineered by rival 
league presidents and magnates. In his new role as 
manager of the New York Americans he is drawing 
the largest salary ever paid a baseball field leader 
and attracting thousands of “fans” to the parks 
where his team appears. 

It is doubtful if more than 





lars too are devoted to pen- 
nants and the end is not yet. 
Pennant winners are, after all, 
but finely balanced _ baseball 
machines. Victory one year 
does not mean a repetition in 
the following campaign. The 
wear and tear on muscle and 
nerve of the player is a factor 
that must be considered. Tie 
star of to-day wears out quickly, 
and the clever and foresighted 
manager is always training a 
younger recruit for the time 
when the diamond hero shall be 
called “ out ” for the last time m 
fast company. His problems are 
as nothing compared with those 
of the club leader who would 
bring his team from the second 
division into the first and thus 
become a_ real factor in the 
race for the pennant. Baseball- 
players of championship caliber 
are surprisingly scarce in view of 








five or six of the men who were 
prominent in what in many re- 
spects was the greatest deal in 
the history of professional base- 
ball know the real sum_ that 
Chance will receive. It has 
been variously exploited in the 
press as ranging from  twenty- 
five to forty thousand dollars 
annually. Owner Frank Far- 
rell, of the New York Club, and 
Chance were closeted for a 
whole day in a Chicago hotel 
before the deal was completed. 


Chance finally signed a_ three- 
vear contract at a salary close 
to $18,000 per annum and a 
percentage of the net profits. 
A successful season will un- 
doubtedly net the so-called 


“Peerless Leader” $25,000. 
For this neat sum he ean thank 
in part the foolishness of 
Charley Murphy, of the Cubs, 








the thousands playing the game 
in major and minor leagues. To 
gather a winning combination is 
often the work of years. Trades, 
purchases, and the slower method 
of gradual development are all 


used as circumstances may dictate. The last sys- 
tem is, in the opinion of many baseball experts, 
the only satisfactory one in the long run, but 


it never leads to the spectacular. Connie Mack of the 
Athletics, and John J. McGraw of the Giants, are both 


great managers and developers of latent baseball 
talent. It is seldom, however, that they figure in 


sensational trades. 


When they do it is a safe predic- 
tion that the other 


elub to the deal will discover, 

















Johnny Evers, who succeeded Chance 
as manager of the Chicago Cubs 





George Stallings, who returns 
to the big leagues as leader 
of the Boston Nationals 


the generous dealing of Garry 
Herrmann of the Cincinnati 
Reds, and Farrell’s ready bank 
roll. 

Chance was not the only one 
of the old-line Cubs to break 
away from the Murphy corral after the explosion 
of last autumn. Joe Tinker, whose brilliant play 
at shortstep made possible the famous line which 


appeared so frequently in the heyday of the 
Cubs, “Tinker to Evers to Chance,” assumed the 
managerial reins of the Cincinnati Club, leaving 


Johnny Evers, the peppery second-baseman, to step 
into Chance’s shoes. Between them, Evers and 
Murphy effected a sweeping reorganization of the 
Chicago Club. In the series of trades Chance, Tinker, 
Pitcher Laudermilk, and Catcher Chapman went to 
Cincinnati, and the Reds turned over to the Cubs 
cutfielders Mitchell and Kinsley, infielders Phelan 
and “Red” Corridon, and Pitcher Humphries. Herr- 
mann had first to secure Corridon frem the Detroit 
Club by purchase at $7,500. Another new Cub is 
Bridwell, who is playing in Tinker’s old position, 
after years of service with the New York and Bos- 
ton clubs of the National League. 

Still, the Chicago “fans” could not see that 
Murphy had clinched a pennant by the deals which 
released Chance and Tinker, and when Chicago “ fans ” 
have an idea they talk right out loud about it. So 
Murphy proceeded to sign up Roger Bresnahan, erst- 
while star catcher of the Giants, who was released to 
manage the St. Louis Cardinals. Roger and the lady 
president of the club did not agree, and Bresnahan 
was ordered out. Te showed his contract, but was 
told that it was no good. Still Roger collected about 
$20,000 before he departed. Cincinnati also secured 
a former Cub star in the person of “ Three-finger ” 
3rown, whom Murphy turned adrift. Consequently. 
the National League “fan” will have to look thrice 
when the Cubs and Reds invade his particular town 
before he can tell one club from the other. 

The baseball merry-go-round continues to revolve. 
Chance, Tinker, and Evers are not the only ones to 
wrap strange managerial togas about themselves. 
George Stallings re-enters the big leagues again this 


time as field general of the Boston Nationals. After 
Bresnahan had mulcted the St. Louis Cardinals’ 


treasury. President Helen Hathaway Britton decided 
that Miller Huggins should rise from the ranks. Two 
ether clubs continue to experiment with managers 


selected during the closing months of the 1912 
season. Joe Birmingham will direct the Cleveland 


Ilues campaign, and George Stovall still heads the 
St. Louis Browns. Other club-owners have decided to 
let well-enough alone. There is no disposition to 
oust John McGraw of the Giants, John Stahl of the 
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World’s Cham- 
pion Red _ Sox, 
Fred Clarke of 


the Pirates, Con- 
nie Maek of 
the Athleties, 
Hughey Jen- 
nings of the 
Tigers, Clarke 
Griffith of the 
Senators, or 
Jimmy Callhan 
of the White 
Sox, which is per- 
haps wise, since 
their equals are 
not picked up 
every day. 

Still, it must 
not be understood that the magnates are passing up 





Manager Frank LeRoy Chance 

of the New York Americans, 

the highest salaried team- 
leader in baseball 











any free advertising. If not with a new manager, 
there are still other ways of attracting attention. 
For instance, the Giants, aided and abetted by 
McGraw, prepared a new contract for the little 


Napoleon of laseball, which it was announced con- 
tained terms calling for a salary larger than that 
paid Chance. In addition the Giants beat the other 


clubs in thee scramble for the services of James 
Thorpe, the famous Indian athlete winner of the 
World’s Olympie all-round championship. To date 


Thorpe has not proved a world’s wonder as a ball- 
player, but he has proved good advertising. If he 
can cling to the big league train he will make the 
fifth real redman who will wear a major uniform 
this year. His more experienced brethren are “ Chief ” 
Myers of the same club, and “ Chief” Bender, leading 
piteher for the Athletics, George Johnson of the White 
Sox, and Mike Balenti of the St. Louis Browns. 

All this shifting back and forth on the checkerboard 
of big-league baseball adds a spice and uncertainty 
to the 1913 season which is clearly refleeted in the 
enormous outpourings of “fans” during the exhibi- 

















“Hank” O’Day, who decided that umpiring 
was easier than managing the Cincinnati Reds 


tion and early-schedule games. The sight of Mike 
Donlin in a Quaker uniform, Hank O'Day again eall- 
ing balls and strikes, Beals Becker playing for the 
Reds, Larry MeLean with the Cardinals, and Harry 
Davis again in the Athletic fold only accentuate the 
great and sensational plays made by the magnates 
while dust gathered on bat and glove. What the out- 
come of this upheaval will be cannot be accurately 
fcrecasted at: this time. The impression Is growing 
that the American League has the edge on their older 
rival so far as high-class, clever managers are con- 
cerned. The playing strength of the various clubs is 
a matter of opinion and varies according to the situa- 
tion and sympathies of the prophet. A consensus of 
the leading baseball experts leads to the belief, that 
the pennant-winner in the National League will be 
found in the trio of clubs composed of the Pirates. 
Giants, and Cubs. The leading candidates for Ban 
Johnson’s flag are the Athletics, Senators, and Red 


Sox. Bevond this point deponent sayeth not, 
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Professor Hugo Minsterberg’s ‘‘ Psychology and Industrial Efficiency ” 
BY F. M. COLBY 


a bieyele-ball factory, where a hundred and twenty 


“ee would be hard to imagine a more 
2 seasonable occurrence than the ap- 
Xe) pearance of Professor Hugo. Miin- 
9 sterberg on this subject just at this 
time, and it is not at all surprising 
that the heads of large business 
enterprises throughout the land are 
buying the book by the car-load 
and distributing it among their em- 
Professor Miinsterberg is so manifestly the 
In his instinct for the “ timely 






} loyees. 
right man for the job. 
topic,” he is surpassed by no journalist and equaled 
hy few college professors; and for the treatment of 


the “timely topic” he has exceptional advantages. 
Nobody can forget that Harvard chair, And no mat- 
ter what he says, there is behind it the impressive, 
if austere, authority of psychological research. Even 
when he says something that to you or me sounds 
yather ordinary, it may be, for aught we laymen 
know, the very last word of experimental psychology. 
More than that, he has a rich faculty for exposition. 
He can, in introductions and early chapters, so gradu- 
ally approach a subject that the awful moment of 
meeting it seems indefinitely postponed. That greatly 
endears him to educators. 

He begins the present volume with a chapter on 
“ Applied Psychology ” which shows that it is desir- 
able that psychology should be applied. 

“Tt is well known that the modern psychologists 
only slowly and reluctantly approached the natural 
task of rendering useful service to practical life... . 
The students of mental life evidently had the feeling 
that quiet, undisturbed research was needed for the 
new science of psychology in order that a certain 
maturity might be reached before a contact with the 
turmoil of practical life would be advisable. The 
sciences themselves cannot escape injury if their re- 
sults are foreed into the rush of the day before the 
fundamental ideas have been cleared up, the methods 
of investigation reaily tried, and an ample supply of 
facts collected. But this very justified reluctance be- 
comes a real danger if it grows mto an_ instinctive 
fear of coming into contact at all with practical life.” 

Until recently the new science sought only funda- 
mental laws common to all human beings, laws of 
attention, will, emotion. These have been 
elaborated, but they do not apply to practical life, 
because they leave out of view differences of indi- 
viduals, race, sex, vocation, age, ete. But within the 
last ten years experiments have been made in_ this 
field, and “ to-day we have a psychology of individual 
variations from the point of view of the psychological 
laboratory.” Gradually the methods of laboratory 
psychology were applied to practical ends, as in edu- 
cation and medicine, An experimental pedagogy was 
built up on a psychological foundation. Psychiatrists, 
neurologists, and even the general physician began to 
draw upon the new science. The need of it was also 
perceived in problems of the law and in problems of 
artistic creation, scientifie observation, and social 
reform. Now the question arises how far the methods 
of the psychological laboratory can be applied also to 
economic life. 

Psychology. being a technical science, can decide only 
‘whether the means are such as will secure the ends, 
and not whether the ends themselves are desirable. 
Thus the psychologist may devise means for securing 
the involuntary confession of a defendant in a law 
court, but it is not for him to decide whether it is 
right or expedient to force a man to reveal his hidden 
ideas. So he may develop in his laboratory the means 
of selecting the most efficient laborers for particular 
industries, but he cannot decide whether in a given 
industry the most efficient labor or the cheapest pos- 
sible labor is the end that should be sought. At 
present the choice of vocations is left largely to 
chance. “ Society relies instinctively on the hope that 
the natural wishes and interests will push every one 
to the place for which his dispositions, talents, and 
psychological gifts prepare him.” Of course nothing 
of the sort occurs. The mistakes are numberless and 
the waste is enormous. The problem has been attacked 
from two sides. In the first place, there is the move- 
ment toward vocational guidance for pupils on 
leaving school. Now it is evident that a boy ought 
“to turn to those forms of work to which his psycho- 
logical traits are adjusted.” Accordingly, it is for the 
experimental psychologists to determine what those 


ideas, 


traits are. This problem has been handed over to 
them. In the second place, there is the systematic 


effort toward scientific management. This problem 
also should be assigned to the psychologist. 

Thus in more than fifty pages does Professor 
Miinsterberg spread out his subject, and it must be 
admitted that he spreads it very thin. Any employer 
of labor or general reader will be safe in skipping to 
page 54, whereon will be found this definite instance: 

* The only modest effort to try a step in this direc- 
tion toward the psychological laboratory is recorded 
by Taylor, who tells of Mr. S. E. Thompson’s work in 


g They had to place a 
row of small polished steel balls on the back of the 
left hand, and while they were rolled over and over 
in the crease between two of the fingers placed to- 
gether, they were minutely examined in a strong light 
and the defective balls were picked out with the aid 
of a magnet held in the right hand. The work re- 
quired the closest attenticn and concentration. The 
girls were working ten and a half hours a day. Mr. 
Thompson soon recognized that the quality most 
needed, besides endurance and industry, was a quick 
power of perception accompanied by quick responsive 
action. He knew that the psychological laboratory 
has developed methods for a very exact measurement 
of the time needed to react on an impression with 
the quickest possible movement; it is called the re- 
action-time, and is usually measured in thousandths 
of a second. He, therefore, considered it advisable to 
measure the reaction-time of the girls, and to elimi- 
nate from service all those who showed a relatively 
long time between the stimulus and the reaction. This 
involved the laying off of many of the most intelli- 
gent, hardest-working, and most trustworthy girls. 
Yet the effect was the possibility of shortening the 
hours and of reducing more and more the number of 
workers, with the final outeome that thirty-five girls 
did the work formerly done by a hundred and twenty, 
and that the accuracy of the work at the higher speed 


é 
girls were inspecting the balls. 


was two-thirds greater than at the former slow 
speed. This allowed almest a doubling of the wages 


et the girls in spite of their shorter working-day, and 
at the same time a considerable reduction in the 
cost of the work for the factory. This excursion of 
an efficiency engineer into the psychological labora- 
tory remained, however, an entirely exceptional case.” 

Then follows a most interesting account of various 
experiments in testing the fitness of workers. An 
clectric street railway company sent him a number 
of motormen, some of whom bore a good record for the 
avoidance of accidents, while the record of others was 
bad or indifferent. He contrived an ingenious ap- 
paratus the manipulation of which involved much the 
same sort of mental activity required of the motor- 
man in driving his ear through the streets. Two lines 
on a long card represented the track, and on either 
side were figures representing vehicles and pedestrians 
so marked as to indicate whether they were moving 
parallel to the track or headed toward it, and in the 
latter case the time they would require to reach the 
track was also indicated. Through an aperture in a 
movable screen a section of the track and these sur- 
rounding figures could be seen. The motorman was 
required to move the sereen by turning a crank and 
thus to carry the aperture along the track as fast as 
possible while allowing the necessary time for the 
crossing figures to pass. The experimenter registered 
the time and the number of mistakes and worked out 
a mathematical expression of efficiency. The results 
corresponded closely to the actual efficiency of the 
men as shown by the company’s records. 

The director of a large ship company asked him if 
it were not possible to find some psychological 
method for determining a man’s capacity for prompt 
aud appropriate action when suddenly faced by some 
unexpected danger or difficulty. The company had 
found from experience that the real danger for the 
ships lies in the mental dispositions of the officers. 
Here Professor Miinsterberg met with a difficulty. 
Naturally, he could not gather the officers who had 
done the wrong thing in time of danger and subject 
them to psychological tests, for they had either scat- 
tered or were drowned. Nevertheless, he devised a 
card-sorting puzzle which called for several acts of 
attention and a quick decision upon a somewhat in- 
volved problem. The time spent and mistakes made 
were carefully tabulated as before. But the results 
could be compared only with the subject’s own view of 
his probable course in times of stress or with what 
his friends had to say about his character—hardly an 
adequate confirmation. Nevertheless, Professor Miin- 
sterberg seemed fairly satisfied. Stronger corrobora- 
tion followed a series of simple mental tests applied 
to telephone girls. ‘They were tested by the usual 
psychological methods for memory, attention, intelli- 
gence, and rapidity, with special emphasis on atten- 
tion. They were graded according to the results. 
Again the grading corresponded almost exactly to the 
company’s rating of the girls’ several abilities. Being 
rather incredulous, the company had, without the 
professor’s knowledge, included among the girls whom 
he supposed to be beginners several of its best and 
most experienced operatives. These also ranked the 
highest in Professor Miinsterberg’s results. 

The central problem is that of attention. It is a 
man’s peculiar form of attention which more than 
any other mental trait should decide his economic 
occupation. It is not a question between good and 
bad attention. Diverse kinds of attention may be 
equally good. One workingman may have a strong 





WHEN stars grow pale, and crystal clear 
The dark athwart the morning star, 
Half in a dream I seem to hear 
A mighty music from afar. 


The dream dissolves, yet swells and falls 
Clangor from some aerial height, 

And echoes and wild clarion calls 
Follow along the arrowy flight, 


power of concentration which excludes everything that 
iies on the “mental periphery.” Another may be 
able to distribute his attention over a wide field, 
though unable to fix it long on a single point. 

“If one industrial activity demands the attentive 
observation of one little lever.or wheel at one point, 
while the other demands that half a dozen large 
machines be simultancously supervised, all that is 
necessary is to find the man with the right type of 
attention for each place.” 

The study of these individual differences in the 
kind of attention and of memory has in his opinion 
been neglected, and he believes the time has come 
when this “ blank in the consciousness of the nation ” 
must be filled. 

The spirit of his discussion is broad and humane. 
Efficiency as a factor in the increase of production is 
not his chief concern. The main point is that people 
will do best and most cheerfully what they are fitted 


to do. Those who sneer at the present movement 
for “eflicieney ” with its monotonous harping on 


the word and its rather empty generalities seem to 
forget this side of the matter. Efficiency for what? 
they ask, triumphantly, and lecture the age on its 
commercialism. But the aim of Professor Miinster- 
berg is the same as that of the wildest social dreamer. 
It is to relieve men from the unnecessary burdens of 
their work. The haphazard selection with the re- 
sulting maladjustments and waste of life affect him 
just as they affect Mr. H. G. Wells, and he would be 
up and doing. He is not mad like Mr. H. G. Wells 
and he is not so interesting, but he is quite as much 
of a social idealist. Like Mr. Wells he is a hater 
of fatalism and confusion, that is to say of the inner 
and the outer state of your truly “ conservative ” 
community. Mr. Wells will carry his heroes into 
picturesque furies over the “muddle of our modern 


lite,’ then calm them perhaps with the single 
thought of the “ Endowment of Motherhood.”  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg has no panacea. He merely 


knows that while one set of men are in their labora- 
tories studying problems of mental defect or apti- 
tude, of attention, memory, endurance, and fatigue, 
a host of others are out in the workshops and offices 
deciding these same questions by rule of thumb. He 
thinks it not unreasenable to propose means for 
placing the knowledge of the men at the service of 
the other. He argues patiently with the psycholo- 
gists that they will not “lose caste” if they aim at 
results that shall be of value to industry. He ap- 
parently finds among them the spirit of the mathema- 
tician who proposed the famous toast, “ Here’s to 
Mathematics; may she never be prostituted to any hu- 
man use.” As to the wisdom of making the attempt, 
he believes that society is more apt to do a thing if it 
aims at it than if it aims at nothing at all. He is not 
ever-sanguine about the early results and he regards 
the experiments made as the merest beginnings. 

Some of the psychological experiments recorded in 
this volume and elsewhere seem to the lay mind 
strangely unnecessary. ‘The psychologist toils so 
painfully to ascertain things that any of us would 
he glad to tell him. Professor Miinsterberg, for ex- 
ample, while studying the interference of habits, tor- 
mented himself during a long period by putting his 
watch in a new pocket and taking note every time 
his hand fumbled involuntarily in the old one. He 
learned thereby that after a while the hand went 
directly to the right pocket, whichever it was. Thus 
did the two habits destroy each other. Surely a few 
words with any person of domestic experience would 
have saved him all that trouble. One does not need 
to place the match-box thirty times at one end of the 
mantelpiece and then thirty times at the other and 
repeat the process, reducing the intervals till the 
last grain of confidence as to the whereabouts of the 
match-box is destroyed. Other people do it for him. 
Shift the accustomed places of a bottle of ink and a 
bottle of water and any of us will learn in time not 
to try and drink the ink. 

“And so,” says Professor Miinsterberg, “I alter- 
nated for a long while, changing only after reaching 
complete automatism.” But any husband of a good 
housewife could have told him about it. There is, 
as is well known, some primal instinct of adventure 
in women which requires that at intervals the furni- 
ture shall be changed about. The chair and the table 
will of a sudden change places, and then after six 
months, when the husband has regained his “ com- 
plete automatism,” they will of a sudden be put back 
again. There are bumpings and fallings at first, but 
as the years roll by under this stern discipline the 
paths of habit disappear. “ With each new change,” 
says Professor Miinsterberg, “the number of wrong 
movements become smaller and smaller.” Of course 
they do. Otherwise a very large number of us 
would not be alive to-day. We should be in the same 


grave danger of broken bones after the twentieth 
household revolution as after the first. Hence an 


indefinite multiplication of the hazards of life. 





THE WILD GEESE 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


But late. among the southern sedge, 
Came iongings for the wide ice-floes 

And the dark north—a flying wedge 
Parting the sky. undoubting rose, 
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Great spirits they that tempt the flight, 
That lead, that follow, that inspire, 

That keep the ancient shores in sight, 
Nor midnight fear, nor day’s white fire. 


Still may the drift enecrust the lawn, 
But warm winds blow and suns ride 
With those high voices of the dawn 
When the wild geese go clanging by! 














The great parade for woman suffrage on May 3, in which 10,000 women participated, passing up Fifth Avenue, New York. 
In contrast with earlier parades, this was distinguished by a total absence of disapproval on the part of the spectators 


London police awaiting the return of a raiding party from the top of the famous Monument in the heart of the City (built to commemorate 
the Great Fire of 1666), in which two militant women suffragists had barricaded themselves, after capturing the edifice and flying their flag 


THE WOMEN'S CAUSE—AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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“THE BRAVEST THING I EVER DID” 


Hi world is full of heroes, whether the public is 
T aware of the fact or not, and the undersigned, 
feeling that perhaps there have been many 
brave deeds perpetrated by men and women that have 
never been recorded, addressed a cireular letter to a 
dozen eminent men and women asking the question: 
“What is the bravest thing you ever did?’ The fol- 

lowing are the replies received to date. 

WILBERFORCE JENKINS. 

(From Reodore Toothfelt) 

“ Among the bravest things I ever did was last year 
at Chicago when in the presence of thirty of my most 
ardent admirers I admitted that, while I didn’t think 
! was, | might be wrong. It took all my courage to 
meet that moment, and I don’t know to-day how I 
ever came through it. This incident has never hitherto 
heen recorded, and T send it on to you for whatever 
use you may choose to put it to.” 


(From an Hx-President of Recent Vintage) 
“T skated on thin ice for four solid years in spite of 
a redundant avoirdupois which no adversity was ever 
able to reduce.” 


(From Dr. Frederick A. Crook) 

“As T reflect upon your question it seems to me 
that I never did anything braver than when, meeting 
Admiral Squeary in Washington last winter, I stopped 
him, and, after giving him a cordial greeting, asked 
him what he had been doing with himself all these 
years. It was a tense moment, and to be quite frank 
I was glad when it was over.” 


(From the Editor of London P-nch) 

“T am too busy reading manuscripts to undertake 
acts of great hardihood, but once in my life I read 
aloud before a large company of ladies and gentlemen 
one full page of the current issue of my Journal of 
Mirth. It was a severe test of my nerve, and | 
honestly think that if I had thought what I was doing 
I should never have undertaken it.” 


(From the Premier of Great Britain) 

“Tn running over the events of my life in order to 
find in my career some act of bravery which T might 
properly record in answer to your interesting question, 
the only thing that occurs to me is my somewhat 
courageous act last winter when I stood behind Mrs. 
Crankhurst while she was throwing a brick. It missed 
my head by just half an inch,” 
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NOW JIST STAY WHERE YEZ ARE, AN’ OILT CROSS OVER AN’ BACK AGAIN; THOT’LE BE TWOICK, AN’ TWOICE 


(From George Bernard Pshai) 
“T never did anything brave in my life. Bravery 
is the last bluff of a craven spirit, urged into a sem- 





“ YOUR CHARGE IS EXORBITANT. I WON’r PAY IT. 


Vt. GET OUT AND WALK. FIRST.” 





” 


SIR, SUIT YOURSELF, 
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* ALL RIGHT, 


blance of courage by the fear of publie criticism of a 
cowardly act.” 


(From Mrs. Crankhurst) 
“T once ate one of my own mince-pies, 
would ever dare do that?” 


What man 


FAMILY AMENITIES 


“ WELL, my dear,” said Bildad, “ you’ve got the 
ballot at last. Now what are you going to do with it?” 

“Why, my love,” replied the lady, sweetly, “I’m 
going to wrap it up in tar-paper, and put in the cam- 
phor-chest to keep the moths out. What did you sup- 
pose 7” 

“T don’t know,” said Bildad. “TI had an idea you 
might make jam out of it, or cut it up into curl- 
papers, or—” 

It was at this point that the coffee-pot struck the 
wall, and Bildad sought the seclusion of the club. 





THE INFLUENCE OF LEARNING 


“T WONDER if it is true that the more a man knows 
the less conceited he becomes,” said Dawson, as he 
settled himself comfortably in the old farmer’s sitting- 
room, 

“T reckon it is,” said the old man, sadly. ‘Ive 
noticed thet sence my boy Bill went to collidge he . 
don’t seem to be at all proud o’ me an’ the rest o’ the 
fambly.” 





A COMING HUMORIST 


“Pa,” said Little Willie in London, “ what do those 
initials G. R. on all the publie places mean?” 

“Georgius Rex, my son,” said the learned father, 
“That means King George.” : 

“1 suppose if Mrs. Pankhurst came to the throne 
they'd be changed to P. W., wouldn’t they, Pa?” 

“Pp. W.?” queried the learned man, innocently. 
“Why what would that mean, Public Works?” 

“Why no, father.” said Little Willie. “It would 
mean Pankhurst Wrecks.” 


NEVER LONESOME 
“You really like country life, do you, Dobby?” 


asked Petlow. 
“Vou bet I do,” said Dobson. 


“What do you do with yourself nights?” asked 
Petlow. 
“Oh, IT come to town,” said Dobson. 
AN APPROPRIATE GIFT 
“Whar did Dubbleigh give his wife for her 


wooden-wedding present, I wonder,” mused Jimpson. 
“He bought her cne of those Cubist paintings,” said 
Dobbins, 
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SOEVEN hundred and twenty-three 
heroes, male and female, have 
been identified, proved, and glorified 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission in the nine years of its 
(69) existence. The latest report of the 
Se Commission, just issued, devotes one 
hundred and forty-two pages to the 
brief recapitulation of the deeds of 
the heroes who have received awards. The ages of 
these worthies range from tenderest childhood to ven- 
erable years, and in every instance the animating 
principle has been the same—instant forgetfulness of 
self in the effort to save a fellow human being in 
danger of death. 

No man can read these pages without feeling a 
glow of pride that he belongs to the great family 
whose members are capable of such sublime unselfish- 








Forced her to the floor and smothered the fire with a rug 


ness. ‘They come from nearly all the races into which 
humanity has been divided, and every one of them 
seems to have acted without one moment’s delay, often 
in the face of frightful odds. Most of the deeds of 
heroism were in the rescue of drowning swimmers, 
skaters, flood victims, or shipwrecked mariners; many 
were at fires, others in saving miners from crumbling 
earth and rock and fire-damp explosions. There were 
many cases of men fallen unconscious upon electric 
wires carrying high current. Some of these were 
saved alive, but in many cases the injured and their 
would-be rescuers perished together. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance in the record was the death of 
Lincoln J. Partridge at Bristol, Maine, on November 
23, 1907. George D. Tarr, a fisherman sixty-two years 
old, cried for help when his clothing had caught in 
a belt wheel. Partridge reached over a circular saw 
making fifteen hundred revolutions a minute, slipped, 
fell, and was cut in twain. Twenty-five dollars a 
month was awarded to his widow, with five dollars 
a month to each of his children. A silver medal was 
given also. 

It is the rule to award a medal, whether of gold, 
silver, or bronze, to deserving heroes, and to give 
money when money is needed for the support of the 
lhero’s family—if he has died of his heroie act—or 
for educational purposes or to purchase a home. There 
is no thought of mere reward in the giving of the 
money. As Mr. Carnegie phrases the idea: “I do 
not expect to stimulate or create heroism by this fund. 
knowing well that heroic action is impulsive; but I 
do believe that if the hero is injured in his bold at- 
tempt to serve or save his fellows he and _ those 
dependent upon him should not suffer pecuniarily 
thereby.” 

In every case reported to the Commission a search- 


He clung to the bull’s neck while it tried to toss and gore him 


ing investigation is made into all the facts, so that 
we nay be sure that every one included in the Com- 
mission’s list of heroes is genuine. Here is a typical 
case: 

W. Roy Stokes, aged twelve, school-boy, died at- 
tempting to save Lorena J., Sarah G., and Charlotte 
Kenly, aged twelve, thirteen, and eight, respectively, 
from drowning, at Corol, Pennsylvania, January Is, 
1908. The girls, none of whom could swim, were to- 
gether on the ice on a reservoir, When the ice broke and 
they fell into water nine feet deep. Stokes, who could 
not swim well and who knew that the ice in the vicin- 
ity of the hole was not safe, skated to the hole from a 
point four hundred feet distant. Lying face down- 
ward, he pulled Lorena up on the ice and then one 
of them, or Stokes and Lorena together, attempted to 
pull one of the other 
girls out, when they 
fell into the water. <All 
were drowned. 

A silver medal was 
given in honor of the 
boy, and $1,000 was be- 
stowed to help his 
father and mother. In 
the strange case that 
follows a silver medal 
only was awarded: 

Austin M. Morgan, 
aged fifty-five, real- 
estate dealer, saved 
William FE. Mason, 
aged thirty-two, minis- 
ter, from assassination, 
at Cleburne, Texas, De- 
cember 7, 1907. In 
the dark Mason was at- 
tacked in his yard by 
a man with a revolver, 
who fired twice at him, 
one shot plowing 
through his sealp. The 
man then shot Mason’s 
mother and his wife. 
Mason, calling for help, 
R-?4-BRINKERUOF Eo ran toward Morgan's 
home, pursued by the 
assassin. Morgan heard 
the shots and calls for 
help and ran from his 
heme to the street, 
with his revolver in his 
hand. When Mason was within six feet of Morgan the 
assassin fired again, the bullet striking Mason, who 
fell at Morgan’s feet. With their revolvers but two 
feet apart Morgan and the assassin exchanged shots, 
neither being hit, and the latter then turned and ran 
from the scene. The wounds of the injured were of a 
serious nature, but all recovered. 

Cecil R. Karberg, a reporter, nineteen years old, 
who could swim very little, tried to save Dorothy 
McGrew, who was being swept away into the Pacific 
Ocean off La Jolla, California, on August 6, 1911. 
Karberg died of heart disease as he swam. A bronze 
medal and $500 were awarded to his mother. 

Ernest E. Boggess, aged thirty-two, machinist, at- 
tempted to save Ray S. Utter, aged twenty, machinist. 
from burning, at Hood River, Oregon, May 18, 1910. 
Utter was working at a gasolene brazing-machine in a 
machine-shop, when a streame of burning gasolene 
spurted from the tank. His clothing was ignited, and 
the building was set on fire. With his arms across 
his face, Utter backed into a corner and crouched to 
get out of the flame. Boggess ran to Utter from an 
adjoining room, passing through the stream of gaso- 
tene flame, which was then six inches in diameter. 
Utter was somewhat bewildered, and Boggess put his 
arm around him and assisted him toward a_ place 
of safety. They passed through the stream of fire 
and through flames which rose from the floor. but 
before Boggess could get Utter front the building 
Utter expired. Boggess escaped, but he was so severe- 
ly burned that he was disabled forty-four days. . He 
received a bronze medal, $425 disablement benefits, 
and $1,000 for a worthy purpose. 

True courage recks nothing of the weakness of age. 
as witness this incident taken from page 149 of the 
Commission’s report: 


Richard S. Stokes, aged seventy-four, retired, saved 
Lillie B. Evetts, aged fifteen, R. Ashley Greaves, aged 
twenty-one, assistant bank cashier, and Eva Foster, 
eged fourteen, from drowning, at Lometa, Texas, July 
19, 1911. Greaves and Miss Foster, who could not 
swim, stepped into swift, deep water, in the Colorado 
River, thirty feet from the bank, and went down. 
When they came up they clutched each other and 
called for help, and Stokes, not heeding the calls of 
his wife and daughter not to do so, swam toward 
them. Miss Evetts, who could not swim, stepped into 
the deep water shortly after Greaves and Miss Foster. 
When Stokes was near Miss Evetts she grasped his 
collar with one hand. He continued to the others. 
Greaves threw one arm around Stokes’s neck from the 
side opposite Miss Evetts, and Miss Foster clung to 
Greaves. Stokes swam fifteen feet diagonally across 
the current to a narrow ledge, where he stood in water 
reaching to his chin. Miss Foster became uncon- 
scious just as they reached the ledge, but help arrived 
almost simultaneously, and the rescued were taken 
to shore. Stokes was very tired. He received a 
silver medal and $1,000. 

Here is another dauntless old man, whose achieve- 
ment appears on page 147: 

Michael O'’Loughlin, aged sixty-eight, laborer, at- 
tempted to save Patrick McMahon, aged sixty-two, 
laborer, from suffocation, at Stoneham, Massachusetts, 
October 11, 1909. O’Loughlin descended into a sewer 
manhole to MeMahon, who had been overcome by gas 
at the bottom, over eight feet below the surface of the 
eround. O'Loughlin was overcome before he could 
render MeMahen any assistance. Both men _ were 
gotten out and were revived. O’Loughlin lost his life 
a year later in another sewer accident. A bronze 
medal and $1,200 were bestowed upon his widow. 

Slightly younger and of a wonderful agility was 
the hero of the following: 

Biddle Hiles, aged fifty-six, bank cashier, saved 
Walenty Szymkowski from an enraged bull at Salem, 
New Jersey, June 11, 1910. Szymkowski entered a 
pasture and was attacked by the bull and knocked 





Moran held her about twenty minutes 








to the ground. He clung to the bull’s neck, while 
it tried to toss and gore him. Hiles entered the 
pasture from a road and went to Szymkowski’s aid 
with a four-foot length of a fence-rail, with which 
he struck the bull on the nose. Szymkowski let go 
of the bull when Hiles shouted to him to do so and 
staggered to a fence and left the pasture. The bull 
charged at Hiles, and he struck it again. Backing 
toward the fence, Hiles continually struck the bull 
with the rail as the animal made short charges toward 
him. When he reached the fence, Hiles struck the bull 
three rapid blows, and while it was somewhat dazed 
he vaulted the fence. Szymkowski had been gored in 
the thigh, his clothes had been ripped open, and he 
had a number of flesh wounds and bruises. 

Toreador-cashier Hiles did not care to take any 
money, but he did aecept a bronze medal. 

Here is the story of an aged authoress whom all 
the world should honor: 

Sarah If. Killikelly, aged seventy, author and edu- 
eator, saved Mary E. Kilgallon, aged twenty-six, from 
burning, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, September 26, 
1908. With her clothing a mass of flames, the maid 
ran through several rooms calling for help. Miss 
Killikelly forced her to the floor and smothered the fire 
with a rug, her tongue and hands being burned. The 
maid sustained very serious burns of the body gen- 
erally. Miss Killikelly received a silver medal and a 
life pension of $75 a month. 

There are in the record many instances of the 
heroism of negroes. Here is one: 

Martha Generals (colored), aged fifty-seven, house- 
wife, rescued Peter M. Malkemes, aged nine, from 
clectrie shock, at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, July 29, 
1906. Unable to release his hold of an electric-light 
wire carrying twenty-two hundred volts, the boy was 
being jerked about when Mrs. Generals grasped him 
by the neck and received a shock which temporarily 
paralyzed her arm. She appealed to bystanders to 
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aid him, but none responded, and then she grasped 
the boy again and succeeded in pulling him free from 
the wire. Her:hand was disabled for a week. The 
boy’s hand was badly burned. A bronze medal and a 
life pension of $20 a month were awarded to Martha. 

One of the most thrilling cases reported is this, on 
page 97: 

Thomas W. Moran, aged forty-two, contractor, 
saved Anna Z. Eggers, aged twenty-eight, from an 
impending fatal fall, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 4, 1910. Moran, by sticking his fingers and 
the toes of his shoes into the meshes of a wire lattice 
sereen inclosing the porches of a hospital, climbed to 
the woman, who was insane and was trying to escape 
on the outside of the screen. He reached her as she 
stood on a two-inch ledge of the screen, forty-two feet 
above the ground, threw his arm around her waist, 
and got behind her to keep her from falling. Moran 
held her about twenty minutes, during which time she 
struggled to free herself. He felt himself growing 
weak and shouted for help. Firemen dropped a noosed 
rope from the roof, and Moran and another man who 
had climbed the screen fastened the rope around the 
woman, and she was hoisted and taken into the build- 
ing. The rope was lowered again, and Moran tied it 
about himself and was lowered to the ground. He 
received a bronze medal and $1,000. 

William H. Edwards, Commissioner of Street Clean- 
ing for New York, knocked down and captured the 
powerful lunatic Gallagher who shot Mayor William 
J. Gaynor on the steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
at Hoboken, on August 9, 1910. <A silver medal was 
awarded to Mr. Edwards. One observes with regret 
that the report does not include a mention of Mr. 
Mdwards’s rescue of Gallagher from the angry crowd 
that was going to drown him. 

A silver medal was the award to the heroine of this 
tragedy: 

Marie V. I. Langdon, aged twenty, housewife, saved - 


Sophie, Henry L., and Estella M., and attempted to 
save Gertrude S. Jacques, aged twenty-one, four, one, 
and two, respectively, from freezing, at Telma, Wash- 
ington, January 11, 1907. With the thermometer four- 
teen degrees below zero, and the snow six feet deep, 
Mrs. Langdon, without snow-shoes, went six hundred 
feet from her home, on hearing cries for help, and met 
Mrs. Jacques and two of her children, only partly 
dressed, who had fled from their burning home. She 
relieved the woman of her baby and carried it to her 
home, followed by the mother; returned and got 
Henry; and then struggled through the snow about 
three-quarters of a mile, where Gertrude was found, 
the mother having been compelled to abandon her, 
after having removed the only skirt she wore and 
wrapped it around the child. When Mrs. Langdon had 
-arried Gertrude half-way back to the house, she dis- 
covered that the girl was dead, and, as her own strength 
vas fast failing, she was compelled to abandon the 
child and was barely able to reach home herself. 

Men of all walks of life are among the heroes, as 
witness the following from page 121: 

William McSweeney, aged thirty-six, bartender, 
died attempting to save Charlotte J. O’Brien, aged 
twenty-eight, from drowning, at Utica, New York, No- 
vember 4, 1911. McSweeney dived and swam about 
seventy feet toward Mrs. O’Brien, who, unable to swim, 
was drifting downstream in the Erie Canal, at night, 
in water eight feet deep. When within six feet of 
Mrs. O’Brien, McSweeney sank beneath the surface and 
drowned. Mrs. O’Brien was rescued by men who ex- 
tended a pole to her. Fifty-five dollars a month was 
given for the support of McSweeney’s widow and 
children, with a bronze medal in honor of his brave 
effort. 

Every page of the report of the Commission is worth 
reading and rereading. Its pages make the work of 
the imaginings of the most fervid novelists seem pale 
and dull. 





AN EARLY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Spinning yarn for weaving 


BY WALTER L. BEASLEY 


gan to the Museum of Natural History, New 

- York, were some magnificent Navajo Indian rugs, 
considered the finest specimens of aboriginal weaving 
to be seen in this country. These are especially note- 
worthy and valuable as they represent some of the 
most remarkable of the early examples of Navajo 
work, brilliant in colors and with designs and patterns 
which cannot be imitated in modern productions. The 
majority of the rugs produced to-day are not so skil- 
fully woven, and are colored with aniline dyes, which 
are not permanent. ‘Two of the most beautiful of 
these Navajo textiles. splendidly decorated in diamond 
and other geometrical patterns, are here pictured. 
Also of interest is the picture of the primitive loom 
on which these rugs are made. : 

It. is believed that the Navajo did not weave before 
the coming of the Spanish in 1540. They seem not to 
have raised or used cotton as did their Hopi neighbors, 
Since the Spanish occupation they have acquired large 
flocks of sheep. They have learned how to shear their 
sheep, to wash the wool, to spin it into yarn, and to 
dive it. 

The wool, after it is sorted, is washed by pouring 
over it hot water containing an extract of yucca root. 
The carding is done with a pair of ordinary European 
hand-cards, The spindle, a small stick at the base of 
which is a wooden disk, is similar to that found in the 
prehistoric cliff ruins. It is twirled by the right hand 
while the wool is held by the left. 

The loom is a simple frame in which the warp is 
placed vertically. The weaving is begun at the bottom, 
the blanket being lowered as the work progresses. The 
woof is inserted by the fingers without the aid of a 
shuttle. continuing only so far across the web as that 
particular color is needed. The next color is then 
taken up. Sueh a rug has both sides alike in pattern 
and color. The woof strands are pressed down with a 
fork of wood and then firmly beaten down with a 
batten. 


A MONG the last gifts of the late J. Pierpont Mor- 


he Navajo Weavers and Two Specimens of their Remarkable Rugs now in the Museum of Natural History, New York 

















Weaving on a native hand-loom 





























, A diamond pattern in blue and white on a red background 
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Geometrical designs upon a Navajo rug valued at more than $1,000 
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The gymnasium scene in “The Amazons.” Miss 
Burke is the young person facing the clergyman 


Copyright by Charles Frohman 
Billie Burke in male attire—as ‘‘Tommy Belturbet”’ 
in Pinero’s ‘The Amazons” at the Empire 
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Scenes from Two Spring Revivals 


at the New York Theaters 
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A scene from “ Arizona,”’ at the Lyric. From left to 
right—Elsie Ferguson, Chrystal Herne, Rapley Holmes 


From the first act of Augustus Thomas’s famous play, “ Arizona,” as revived at the Lyric 
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— book in our lit- 
California ts, 
y suppose, Dana’s admirable Tivo 
ery Before the Mast. But I do 
$B not remember anything in it that 
N is markedly humorous. The first 
S jester on the Pacific coast is that 
up Lieutenant Derby who rejoiced in 

“% innumerable pseudonyms, such as 
Squibob and Pt Plienix, the latter generally ap- 
pearing on the editions of his book. By the way, I 
have a quarrel with his editors. Not only have they 
not put the earliest papers first, and this for my 
plan of topical and historical humoresque is already 
a grievance, but, what is more inexcusable, they have 
not put the best thing first, but a rather long-drawn, 
overwrought yarn of the genus “stretcher.” Where- 
as George Derby is at his best when he is just tinge- 
ing fact- with faney, mingling the lower and the 
higher truth. 

For Dana California was still a land not of gold, 
but of hides and old Spanish missions still in active 
sway. Derby comes after the “forty-nine,” and the 
first breath of the “ flush times ” is already upon him. 

So far as I know, Derby began his literary career 
of crime with the papers entitled “Squibob in 
Senicia,” which fall at the close of 1850. Benicia, 
be it known unto those who are keen after geo- 
graphical niceties, is on the upper part of San Fran- 
cisco Bay where the Sacramento River enters it. 
Let me quote the first part of this as giving the 


first 





flavor of Derby’s style and also a touch of a by- 
gone day: 
“Leaving the metropolis last evening,” says “ Squi- 


bob,” “ by the gradually-increasing-in-popularity steam- 
er West Point, I ‘skeeted’ up Pablo Bay with the in- 
tention of spending a few days at the world-renowned 


seaport of Benicia. Our captain (a very pleasant 
and gentlemanly little fellow, by the way) was 


named Swift, our passengers were emphatically a 
fast set, the wind blew like well-watered rose-bushes, 
and the tide was strong in our favor. All these cir- 
cumstances tended to impress me with the idea that 
we were to make a wonderfully quick passage, but, 
alas! ‘the race is not always to the Swift’; the 
Senator passed us ten miles from the wharf, and it 
was nine o’clock, and very dark at that, when we 
were roped in by the side of the ‘ancient and fish- 
like’ smelling hulk that forms the broad wharf of 
Benicia. As I shouldered my carpet-bag and stepped 
upon the wharf among the dense crowd of four in- 
dividuals that were there assembled, and gazing upon 
the mighty city whose glimmering lights, feebly dis- 
cernible through the Benician darkness, extended 
over an area of five acres, an overpowering sense of 
the grandeur and majesty of the great rival of San 
Francisco affected me. I felt my own extreme in- 
significance and was fain to lean upon a pile of water- 
melons for support. ‘Boy,’ said I, addressing an 
intelligent specimen of humanity who formed an. in- 
tegral portion of the above- mentioned crowd— boy, 
can you direct me to the best hotel in this city?’ 
‘Ain't but one,’ responded the youth; ‘Winn keeps 
it; right up the hill thar.’ Decidedly, thought I, 
I will go to Winn, and, reshouldering my carpet-bag, 
I blundered down the ladder, upon a plank foot- 
path, leading over an extensive morass in the direc- 
tion indicated, not noticing, in my abstraction, that 
I had inadvertently retained within my grasp the 
melon upon which my hand had rested. ‘Sawyer!’ 
resounded from the wharf as I retired. ‘Sawyer!’ 
repeated several individuals upon the footpath. For 
an instant my heart beat with violence at the idea 
of being seen accidentally appropriating so con- 
temptible an affair as a watermelon; but hearing 
a man with a small white hat and large white mus- 
tache shout, ‘Hello!’ and immediately rush with 
frantic violence up the ladder. I comprehended that 
Sawyer was his proper name and by no means al- 
luded to me or my preceedings, so slipping the melon 
in my carpet-bag I tranquilly resumed my journey. 
... Seeking my couch, I essayed to sleep. But, oh, 
the fleas skipping, hopping, crawling, biting! 
‘Won’t some one establish an agency for the sale 
of D. L. Charles & Co.’s Fleabane in Benicia?’ I 
agonizingly shouted, and echo answered through the 
reverberating halls, ‘Yes, they won’t!? What a 
night! But everything must have an end (circles 
and California gold excepted), and day at last broke 
over Benicia. Magnificent place! I gazed upon it 
from the attic window of the ‘Solano Hotel’ with 
feelings too deep for utterance. The sun was rising 
in its majesty, gilding the redwood shingles of the 
United States storehouses in the distance; seven 
deserted hulks were riding majestically at anchor 


_ road; 
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in the bay; clothes-lines, with their burdens, were 
flapping in the morning breeze; a man with a wheel- 
barrow was coming down the street. Everything, in 
short, spoke of the life, activity, business, and bustle 
of a great city. But in the midst of the excite- 
ment of this scene an odoriferous smell of beefsteak 
came, like a holy calm, across my olfactories, and 
pay drawing in my cabeza I descended to break- 
ast.” 

This for a taste of Squibob: a vivid water-color 
sketch of a scene of sixty years ago on San Francisco 
Bay, true enough genuinely to enrich our historical 
sense, and at the same time with a flavor of genuine 
humor, delicate rather than strong. It is the first of 
those true journeys, “mainly true, but with 
stretchers,” which Artemus Ward and Mark Twain 
were later to immortalize. 

From Benicia Squibob went to Sonoma, and thence, 
by way of San Francisco, to San Diego, where reck- 
less fate put him in temporary charge of the Herald 
—so, at least, he pretends for our entertainment. 
Exercising a free eclecticism, he managed to tangle 
up considerably the politics and candidates which 
the Herald was backing, with the result that on the 
sudden and hasty return of the editor a somewhat 
strained relation was found to exist which Squibob 
thus delicately approaches: 

“The Thomas Hunt had arrived; she lay at the 
wharf at New Town, and a rumor had reached our 
ears that ‘the judge’ was on board. Public anx- 
iety had been excited to the highest pitch to witness 
the result of the meeting between us. It had been 
stated publicly that ‘the judge’ would whip us the 
moment he arrived; but though we thought a con- 
flict probable. we had never been very sanguine as 
to its terminating in*this manner. Coolly we gazed 
from the window of the office upon the New Town 
we descried a cloud of dust in the distance; 
high above it waved a whip-lash, and we said, ‘ The 
judge cometh, and his driving is like that of Jehu 
the son of Nimshi, for he driveth furiously.’ 

“Calmly we seated ourselves in the ‘arm-chair’ 
and continued our labors upon our magnificent Pic- 
torial. Anon, a step, a heavy step, was heard upon 
the stairs, and ‘the judge’ stood before us. 

“*Tn shape and gesture proudly eminent stood like 
a tower,... but his face deep scars of thunder 
had intrenched and care sat on his faded cheek; but 
under brows of dauntless courage and considerate 
pride waiting revenge.’ 

“ We rose and with an unfaltering voice said, ‘ Well, 
Judge, how do you do?’ He made no reply, but 
commenced taking off his coat. 

“We removed ours, also our cravat. 

“The sixth and last round is described by the press- 
man and compositors as having been fearfully sci- 
entific. We held ‘the judge’ down over ‘the press 
by our nose (which we had inserted between his 
teeth for that purpose), and while our hair was em- 
ployed in holding one of his hands we held the other 
in our left and with the sheep’s-foot brandished above 
our head shouted to him, ‘Say Waldo!’ ‘Never!’ he 
gasped. 

“¢Oh! my Bigler,” he would have muttered, 
But that ty “dried up” ere the word was uttered.’ 


“ At this moment we discovered that we had been 
laboring under a ‘misunderstanding,’ and through 
the amicable intervention of the pressman, who thrust 
a roller between our faces (which gave the whole 
affair a very different complexion), the matter was 
finally settled on the most friendly terms —‘ and 
without prejudice to the honor of either party.’ 
We write this while sitting without any clothing, 
except our left stocking and the rim of our hat en- 
circling our neck like a ‘ruff’ of the Elizabethan 
period—that article of dress having been knocked 
over our head at an early stage of the proceedings 
and the crown subsequently torn off, while ‘the 
judge’ is sopping his eye with cold water in the 
next room, a small boy standing beside the sufferer 
with a basin, and glancing with interest over the 
advertisements on the second page of the San Diego 
Herald, a fair copy of which was struck off upon 
the back of his shirt at the time we held him over 
the press. Thus ends our description of this long- 
anticipated personal collision, of which the public 
can believe precisely as much as they please. If they 
disbelieve the whole of it we shall not be at all of- 
fended, but can simply quote as much to the point 
what might have been the commencement of our 
epitaph had we fallen in the conflict, 


“¢ HERE LIES PHCENIX.’” 
So far Squibob’s battle with his editor. 
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It is inter- 
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esting in many ways. First, because this celebrated 
duel, and especially the “ holding-him-down-with-my- 
nose” episode, is generally attributed to Artemus 
Ward, whereas it really belongs to Lieutenant Derby 
and the year 1853. Again, the epitaph part of the 
story did duty, with a certain added point, in later 
years for the editor of Truth, “Here lies Labou- 
chere!” Finally it occurs to me to wonder whether 
a stray copy of this old yarn, finding its way to 
India, may not have given the suggestion in a cele- 
brated “cribbing case” in the Calcutta University, 
where an enterprising Babu got an advance copy of 
a difficult exam. paper by the simple expedient of 
sitting on the printer’s form in spotless white clothes. 
Later he found the copy where Gammer Gurton found 
the needle in the earliest English comedy. 

But the best thing in Derby’s book is a musical 
criticism which wonderfully anticipates a metropoli- 
tan style elaborated and perfected only in our own 
days. Conceive, then, of the consummate genius of 
the man who had attained to the essence of the 
thing already in the early fifties of last century, 
while Wagner’s name was still almost unknown. 
Here, then, is the great antetype: 

**The Plains,’ says Squibob, ‘ we consider the great- 
est musical achievement that has been presented to 
an enraptured public. Like Waterloo among bat- 
tles, Napoleon among warriors, Niagara among falls, 
and Peck among Senators, this magnificent composi- 
tion stands among oratorios, operas, musical melo- 
dramas, and performances of Ethiopian serenaders 
peerless and unrivaled. Jl trappé toute chose par- 
faitement froid. 

“Tt does not depend for its success upon its plot, 
its theme, its school, or its master, for it has very 
little, if any, of them, but upon its soul-subduing, 
all-absorbing, highfalutin effect upon the audience, 
every member of which it causes to experience the 
most singular and exquisite sensations. Its strains 
at times remind us of those of the old master of the 
steamer McKim, who never went to sea without being 
unpleasantly affected; a straining after effect, he 
used to term it. 

“The symphony opens upon the wide and boundless 
plains in longitude 115° 21’ 03” N. and about sixty 
miles from the west bank of Pitt River. These data 
are beautifully and clearly expressed by a _long- 
(topographically)—drawn note from an E-flat clari- 
net. The sandy nature of the soil sparsely dotted 
with bunches of cactus and artemisia, the extended 
view, flat and unbroken to the horizon save by the 
rising smoke in the extreme verge, denoting the 
vicinity of a Pi Utah village, are represented by 
the bass drum. A few notes on the piccolo call at- 
tention to a solitary antelope picking up mescal 
beans in the foreground. The sun, having an alti- 
tude of 36° 27’, blazes down upon the scene in in- 
describable majesty. ‘Gradually the sounds roll 
forth in a song’ of rejoicing to the God of day: 


“<*Of thy intensity 
And great immensity 
Now then we sing; 
Beholding in gratitude 
Thee in this latitude, 
Curious thing.’ 


Which swells out into ‘Hey Jim along, Jim along 
Josey,’ then dies away and dries up. 

ss Suddenly we hear approaching a train from Pike 
County, consisting of seven families with forty-six 
wagons, each drawn by thirteen oxen; each family 
consists of a man in butternut-colored clothing driv- 
ing the oxen, a wife in butternut-colored clothing rid- 
ing in the wagon holding a butternut baby, and 
seventeen butternut children running promiscuously 
about the establishment; all are barefooted, dusty, 
and smell ur * ..antly. (All these circumstances 
are expre’sed by pretty rapid fiddling for some min- 
utes, “nding up with a puff from the ophicleide 
played by an intoxicated Teuton with an atrocious 
breath: it is impossible to misunderstand the de- 
scription. ) 

“The trains now encamp. The unpacking of the 
kettles and mess-pans, the unyoking of the oxen, the 
gathering about the various camp-fires, the frizzling 
of the pork, are so clearly expressed by the music 
that the most untutored savage could readily compre- 
hend it. Indeed, so vivid and lifelike was the repre- 
sentation that a lady sitting near us involuntarily 
exclaimed aloud at a certain passage, ‘Thar, that 
pork’s burning!’ and it was truly interesting to 
watch the gratified expression of her face when, by 
a few notes of the guitar, the pan was removed from 
the fire «nd the blazing pork extinguished.” 

















Engraver vs. Counterfeiter 


Ir has been claimed that not only do 
American engravers of bank-notes excel 
all others in the artistic quality of their 
designs, but that they likewise excel in the 
ingenuity of their provisions against coun- 
terfeiting. 

It was Jacob Perkins of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, who invented the method 
of transferring designs from hardened 
steel plates to steel cylinders and of re- 
transferring to flat plates, thus enabling 
the engraver to devote the time necessary 
to accomplish his best work in the original 
and reproduce it at will. It was Asa 
Spencer, another Yankee, who contributed 
another instrument, the geometric lathe, 
which renders difficult the successful coun- 
terfeiting of paper money. 

For the most part the European govern- 
ments depend, in the protection of their 
paper money, upon color-work. ‘Several 
of the large banks of issue employ civil 
engineers in their bureaus of engraving 
and printing, a circumstance that is al- 
ways a mystery to American experts, who 
cannot see the connection between en- 
gineering and engraving. Many Italian 
bank-notes are easy to counterfeit. A 
couple of years ago the Bank of Spain 
was obliged to abandon its own plant, 
since its notes were imitated so success- 
fully that the counterfeits were without 
question accepted by the bank itself. A 
private concern now does the work. 

The Bank of Greece employs the Amer- 
ican method, having suffered a sad ex- 
perience with notes of Austrian, German, 
and English make. 

American experts have time and again 
deneminated as a “ myth” the firmly held 
belief that the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land cannot be counterfeited. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these experts aver, these notes 
can be imitated readily enough, for little 
attempt is made to protect the notes be- 
yond the use of a water-marked paper; 
and this water mark can be easily copied. 
A sensitized gelatine film soaked in cold 
water, after contact with an original 
water mark, will show every detail in 
clear relief. A thin film of copper de- 
posited upon this forms the basis upon 
which a matrix in celluloid is made. If 
a sheet of paper be pasted upon this 
matrix and rubbed with glass paper the 
exact water mark is reproduced. Never- 
theless, the English law seems to deter 
counterfeiters. One practical safeguard of 
great effectiveness is the custom of the 
Bank of England of canceling every 
note that is returned to the bank and 
issue another in its place. This and the 
practice of keeping a record of the num- 
bers of all bank-notes used in every busi- 
ness establishment keep alive a keen sense 
of responsibility which adds to security. 

The American style of bank-note has 
become the standard in the countries of 
Central and South America. The experi- 
ence of the Brazilian government led the 
way in this. First that government tried 
the Austrian system, the notes being en- 


graved and printed in England. They 
proved a failure. Counterfeiters flour- 


ished. The Brazilians then tried bank- 
notes made in France, and these were 
promptly and extensively imitated as soon 
as the counterfeiters could get their plates 
and paper ready. Brazil then tried Ger- 
man and British establishments, but still 
without securing adequate protection to 
its bank-note circulation. At last it 
turned to the United States and found 
a type of bill practically impossible to 
counterfeit successfully. 





‘Soldiers of Fortune 


MANy famous soldiers and adventurers 
served under flags not their own. Henry 
Hudson, an Englishman, who sailed under 
the Dutch standard; Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a Genoese, who discovered a 
continent in the name of Spain; Kosci- 
usko and Pulaski, Polish patriots, who 
fought for American independence; and 
Gordon, who gained distinction in the 
service of China—are conspicuous ex- 
amples. 

Disregarding the obscure periods of the 
Middle Ages, when adventurers scurried 
to and fro over all Europe, one has only 
to study the bureaucracy of Russia to 
find a potent example of the highest type 
of soldier of fortune. Russia, at her re- 
generation, needed leaders of every kind 
—soldiers, statesmen, bankers, organizers; 
and all were brought in from the outside. 
At the helm of state their descendants 
remain to-day. 

In somewhat similar manner, when 
America was fighting for her indepen- 
dence, there were needed many foreigners 
to aid in military organization. Baron 
Steuben, the Prussian, Pulaski and Kosci- 
usko, the Poles, and Lafayette, the 
Frenchman, were the most notable fig- 
ures. Of ali these it can be said that 
they were figl ting for the cause of free- 
dom, which was also their own; but they 
were soldiers :,° fortune, nevertheless. 


There were many adventurers in the 





Italian war for freedom, and Garibaldi 
had been -one himself, serving in the 
French navy and in the army of the 
“Republic of Rio Grande,” the present 
Uruguay. Even when he: had attained 
the height of his fame he, with his sons, 
served in the French army during the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

In the wars of Servia and Bulgaria 
there were Austrians, Russians, and many 
other foreigners, while in Spain one has 
but to consider the names of certain 
statesmen of recent years to see how many 
adventurers have served to make the his- 
tory of that country. The wars in Africa 
were won by O’Donnell, who was born in 
Spain, but whose ancestry is well be- 
trayed. He became the Duke of Tetuan. 

A warrior named O’Higgins played a 
chief part in the wars of Chile. In China 
the leaders have time and again been men 
of Western race, and it would be inter- 
esting to learn how many graduates of 
Annapolis have served in the Chinese 
navy. In Morocco but a short while ago 
it was Kaid McLean who was the moving 
agent in affairs. 

There are now many things that com- 
bine to render the trade of the soldier 
of fortune less picturesque than it for- 
merly was. War to-day is a much more 
highly organized affair tham it was years 
ago. Before they fight nations are apt to 
sum up carefully the forces with which 
they have to contend, and every step that 
is taken in organization means one less 
place for the soldier of fortune. 





New York’s New Collector of 
Customs 


Joun Purroy Mitcuet, president of 
the Board of Aldermen of New York, has 
been named by President Wilson to suc- 
ceed William Loeb, Jr., as Collector of 
Customs for the Port of New York. The 
new Collector was born in New York City, 
on July 19, 1879. His ancestry is Scotch- 
Irish, as is that of President Wilson. 
His father, Captain James Mitchel, 
served as an officer in the Confederate 
army. Mr. Mitchel attended St. John’s 
College, Fordham, and the Columbia 
Law School, from which he received his 
degree in 1901. In spite of the fact that 
he is not yet thirty-four, he has been 
active in public life for the last six years, 
serving in turn as Special Corporation 
Counsel for the Commissioners of Ac- 
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counts, and Commissioner of Accounts 
before becoming president of the Board. of 
Aldermen. At the time when Mayor Gay- 
nor was shot he became acting-Mayor of 
New York. He has also given much time 
to the inquiry into the public-school sys- 
tem of New York, and was a prominent 
figure in the recent subway controversy. 

Aside from a place in the cabinet, and 
possibly one or two of the foreign am- 
bassadorships, the office of Collector of 
Customs for the Port of New York is one 
of the most highly prized gifts that the 
President can bestow, and one that re- 
quires great executive ability. The cus- 
toms revenues at that port amount to 
nearly five million dollars a week. 





Bock Beer 


Bock beer as a beverage is just seventy- 
five years old this year. It might be 
called sn international institution, for in 
most civilized lands its- annual appear- 
ance is as much a harbinger of spring and 
summer as any of the seasonal phenomena 
of nature. 

Bock beer was first brewed in Bavaria, 
May 8, 1838. This is one of Germany’s 
historie dates. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the discovery of bock beer was the occa- 
sion of a jubilee celebration throughout 
the Kaiser’s empire twenty-five years ago. 
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The commemoration this year will be 
even more elaborately observed in the 
cities which are the great brewing centers 
of Germany. 

Strictly speaking, bock beer should 
not be set forth for sale before May 8th 
of each year. This rule is generally ob- 
served in Germany. But in America the 
appearance of bock beer is a movable 
festival. The earlier the spring, the 
earlier the advent of the bock-beer signs 
and the drink they advertise. 

That May 8th in the long ago became 
the birthday of bock was because its 
original producer evolved it to make 
merrier an annual spring festival that 
begins on that date. In the Rhine Valley 
the snow never has been known to fall 
later than May 7th; therefore the day 
following has come to be popularly ac- 
cepted as the first day of spring. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that this beer of 
double strength should have been thought 
particularly adapted to this date, when 
the air still has a keen chilliness that 
marks the expiring breath of winter. 

While bock is, properly speaking, a 
spring beer, nevertheless the name is used, 
especially in Paris, to designate a beer 
that is drunk from year’s end to year’s 
end. In America it may be had almost 
everywhere until thé end of summer. 

When properly made there should be 
twice as much malt and hops in bock beer 
as in the ordinary kind. Also there is an 
additional fermentative process. A great 
many persons are still ignorant of this 
fact, and wonder why it seems stronger 
than their favorite beer of the ordinary 
brew, and why they feel its potency so 
quickly. It is the strength of bock that 
gives its name. According to the old 
German story, when this beer first was 
produced it caused so many persons to 


“lock horns” after drinking it, that 
some wag gave it the name it bears. 


“ Bock ” is German for billy-goat. 





Electric Barber Poles 


It is within the last few years that 
electricity has been applied to the barber 
pole. The electric or revolving barber 
pole has for a middle section a glass 
cylinder that is two feet or more in 
height by about eight inches in diameter, 
this section being supported on an orna- 
mental base or on a stout brass rod ris- 
ing from the sidewalk. The glass see- 
tion of the pole is surmounted by an 
ornamental cap. 

Within the glass section of the pole 
is another cylinder made of a thin, light- 
weight, translucent material upon which 
are painted the traditional spiral stripes 
of red, white, and blue, the familiar sign 
of the barber. This inner cylinder is 
pivoted top and bottom and made to re- 
volve by means of a tiny electric motor 
attached at the top. Current is carried 
to this motor on a wire leading from 
an electric-light fixture within the build- 
ing and up out of sight inside the pole’s 
base. Within the inner cylinder of the 
electric revolving barber pole are two in- 
candescent electric lights by which the 
pole can be illuminated at night. 

The electric barber pole, without a base 
support, is also made in the form of a 
bracket pole which can be attached to the 
front of a building. Both these styles 
of revolving barber poles are also made 
to be wind driven. 





Will Musical Voices Dis- 
appear ? 


Tue scarcity of musical voices which 
are at the same time sweet and of good 
range and pitch is already notorious in 
musical schools and constitutes a veri- 
table danger in the music world. The 
question should be studied attentively by 
those whose business it is to improve 
conditions. Without fear of error it may 
be said that, among a thousand persons, 
hardly one is found with even a fairly 
good singing voice. Among cities of five 
and six thousand inhabitants canvassed 
by one musical director in thee West and 
in New England about half a dozen per- 
sons were found to answer his require- 
ments as members of a symphony com- 
pany; these, with one exception, were 
women. 

The scarcity of musical voices in men 
is really startling. Certain Italian scores 
and selections from Mozart are largely 
impossible of execution. 

It is clear that various causes have 
intervened to bring about this condition. 
Men who smoke get into habits of breath- 
ing which are fatal to their voices. It 
has been widely observed, and experience 


tends to confirm the fact, that male 
voices are being steadily lowered in 
range. This, of course, means only that 


unless a halt is called it is a question 
of time when the tenor shall disappear. 
If the descent of the voices is definite the 
multiplication of them in practically one 
register is the obvious result. Tenor 
voices and the baritone are losing con- 
siderably in volume and, above all, in 














timbre, being reduced to opaque voices 
with very limited range. For each 
million of inhabitants it is not easy to 
find more than twenty-five truly bass 
voices which are at the same time power- 
ful and sweet. 

Time was when the baritone had no 
place in the choir, while to-day his im- 
portance is conceded. ‘ 

If this is the case with men’s voices, 
it is also true almost equally with refer- 
ence to the female high soprano. 





How Asbestos Is Spun 


WEN it leaves the cobbing-sheds as- 
bestos is sent to the spinning-mills in bags 
containing about one hundred pounds. It 
is then first carded by a machine some- 
what resembling the saw-tootl gin seen 
in cotton-mills. This machine separates 
the tangled fibers, upon the completion of 
which operation there occurs a final eard- 
ing on a regular carding-machine. Leav- 
ing this carding-machine, the asbestos is 
combed smoothly and the fibers are laid 
parallel in a uniform mass. 

The next step is to treat this mass 
in a rotary spinning-machine. First the 
mass is spun into a coarse yarn. Then 
it is drawn and spun until it becomes fine 
and quite strong. In case a hard, strong 
thread is required for certain fabries the 
asbestos yarn is placed in a doubling and 
twisting machine, where two or more of 
the yarn threads are combined. If the 
asbestos is to be impregnated with rub- 
ber a smooth, hard-finished thread is not 
desirable. 

For a long time the problem of spinning 
asbestos presented many difficulties by 
reason of the manner in whicle the threads 
persisted in slipping past one another. 
Eventually it was found that, under the 
microscope, a thread of asbestos displayed 
a notched surface and that by means of 
special twisting the spinning could be 
successfully accomplished. The result is 
that, after many years of experiment, 
manufacturers nowadays are able to turn 
out a single asbestos thread one hundred 
yards in length and not exceeding an 
ounce in weight. 





The Searchlight and Fog 


Ir will be noticed on a foggy night that 
the beam of a searchlight seems abruptly 
to come to an end if the light be pointed 
upward. On the other hand, if the beam 
be directed horizontally it will gradually 
fade away into nothing. Why should the 
vertical beam behave in this curious way? 
The reason is not far to seek. 

Where the end of the beam seems to 
be at just that point does the fog end, 
for the beam cannot be visible to us un- 
less there are small particles in its path. 
This circumstance is of great assistance 
to sailors in judging the state of the 
weather, since they ean determine the 
thickness or deptlr of the fog. They ean 
also tell, by throwing the beam hori- 
zontally, whether the fog is of great ex- 
tent or whether it exists only in patches. 
If the fog extends a great distance, then 
the beam will become gradually more and 
more dim. If the fog exists only in 
patches, then the beam is lighter in 
patches; and if it proceeds through a 
place where there is no fog at all that part 
of the beam will be black or invisible. 


CLEARED AWAY 


Proper Food Put the Troubles Away 

Our own troubles always seem more severe 
than any others. But when a man is unable 
to eat even a light breakfast, for years, with- 
out severe distress, he has trouble enough. 

It is small wonder he likes to tell of food 
which cleared away the troubles. 

“T am glad of the opportunity to tell of 
the good Grape-Nuts has dene for me,” 
writes a N. H. man. “For many years I 
was unable to eat even a light breakfast 
without great suffering. 

“ After eating I would suddenly be seized 
with an attack of colic and vomiting. This 
would be followed by headache and misery 
that would sometimes last a week or more, 
leaving me so weak I could hardly sit up 
or walk. 

“Since I began to eat Grape-Nuts I have 
been free from the old troubles. I usually 
eat Grape-Nuts one or more times a day, 
taking it at the beginning of the meal. Now 
I can eat almost anything I want without 
trouble. 

“When I began to use Grape-Nuts I was 
way under my usual weight, now | weigh 
30 pounds more than I ever weighed in my 
life, and I am glad to speak of the feod that 
has worked the change.””’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little booklet, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. .* 


FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Railway Freight-Rates and Railway Dividends 


RATES HAVE GOT TO BE RAISED OR DIVIDENDS HAVE GOT TO COME DOWN 


not increase their incomes,” stated 

) the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion two years ago when it denied 
the railways’ petition for an_ in- 
crease in freight-rates. ‘ We trust 
they may, and confidently believe 
B they will. But if the time does 
come when through changed condi- 
tions it may be shown that their fears are realized, or 
are approaching realization . . . this Commission will 
not hesitate to give its sanction to freight-rate in- 
creases which will be reasonable.” 

The foregoing statement is the basis of the present 
plea for an increase in rates. Conditions at present 
do not warrant an advance, said the 1911 decision in 
effect, but—and then follow the words quoted above. 
Let conditions change so that the fears of the rail- 
roads are realized, or even “approach realization,” 
stated the opinion, and the commission will not hesi- 
tate about giving its sanction to rate increases. 

Conditions hare so changed—that is the claim of 
the railroad men. Operating expenses, largely as a 
result of the increased cost of labor, have risen beyond 
all bounds and converted gains in gross earnings 
into serious losses in net. On top of the $34,000,000 
increase in wages granted by the railroads in 1910, 
substantial wage-inereases have since been made to 
the engimeers and to the firemen, while demands for 
$17,000,000 of additional pay annually have just been 
put in by the trainmen and conductors. By the de- 
velopment. of such conditions, the railway men_ point 
out, investers have been made so absolutely unwilling 
to purchase railway securities, that capital which it 
is imperative they should have it is impossible for 
them to get--on any terms. Reduction in earning 
power and impairment of credit have gone together. 
Whatever may have been the right or wrong of the 
Commerce Commission’s action of two years ago in 
prohibiting the proposed freight-rate increases, changed 
conditions since then, the railway men claim, demand 
that the ease be reopened and decided according to 
its present merits. 

At the very outset it may as well be stated in black 
and white that continuance of present conditions— 
that is to say, constantly rising labor costs without 
any compensating imerease in freight-rates—inevi- 
tably means wholesale reduction of railway dividends. 
There are some roads, perhaps, so under-capitalized 
and so rich in accumulated resources that they could 
vo on paying their present dividends for a long time 
even though their revenues were further greatly re- 
duced, but these are the exception and not the rule. 
Most of the railroads, even among those conservatively 
capitalized and efliciently oflicered, are not making 
any very great amount of money or earning their 
dividends by any very great margin. To them, any 
further reduction in net revenue means just one 
thing—-that dividends will have to come down. 

Cannot economies be effected to offset increased ex- 
penditures? the objection is made. Cannot the rail- 
reads be more efficiently cun’ Ask that question of 
any railroad executive. If his answer is of a “ fit to 
print.” character, the chances are that it will be to 
the effect that American railroads are operated on as 
high a level of efficiency as any in the world. Then 
how about all this talk of the million dollars a day 
that could be saved if the railroads were run as they 
should be? Pure lack of understanding of condi- 
tions as they actually are. As a field for the intro- 
duction of * scientific management ” (by the way, you 
don’t seem to hear so much of that of late) the rail- 
roads are under a great handicap. By no means are 
they free to make such changes as they see fit—the 
rigid rules of the powerful railroad brotherhoods have 
got to be taken into account. That is one thing. An- 
other is that a railroad, unlike an industrial plant, 
is spread over a lot of territory, making detailed 
superintendence — impossible. And then, _ finally, 
greatly hindering the introduction of plans for more 
economical operation in the constant demand on the 
part of the public for more and better service, regard- 
less of cost. By no means perfect is the administra- 
tion of the railroads, but to imagine that there is 
possible any sudden gain in efliciency whereby earnings 
can be largely increased is simply not to understand 
the case as it is. 

Well, then, how about increase in tonnage as an 
cffset to rising costs—may that not be expected to 
remedy the existing trouble? Five years ago, as 
W. Z. Ripley pointed out the other night in a speech 
at the Eeonomic Club dinner, that might have been 
expected, but not now. “It is established by clear 
demonstration ” is the way this authority put it, 
“that after a certain point of traflie congestion has 
been reached, immediate, general, and extraordinary 
outlay of capital is necessary in order to handle 
further increments of tonnage. Unless earnings, 
therefore, are sufficiently ample to permit of large 
annual improvements out of income, the demand for 
new capital seems bound to outrun earning power.” 
The truth of the matter is that right now the rail- 
roads are not in a position to handle any increase in 
trailic in such a way as to make money out of it. 

There is comfort in the idea that there exists some 
sort of a magic process by which, even though rail- 
way expenses go on increasing, net earnings can be 





maintained at a point allowing of the maintenance 
of current dividend rates, and so a good many people 
stick to it. But to stick to an idea merely because 
there is comfort in it is a risky thing,to do. The mat- 
ter of railroad earnings and of the ability of the 
railroads to go on paying their present dividends is 
one of pure arithmetic. ‘There is no mysterious way 
in which they can save themselves or be saved. The 
truth of the thing is that in the case of most roads 
the margin by which dividends are “being earned is a 
narrow one, and that, unless freight-rates are raised, 
any’ further appreciable increase in expenses is 
going to result in dividends generally having to 
come down, 

Krom the standpoint of the investor in railway 
securities, therefore, what the Commerce Commission 
rules in the case of the present application by the 
railroads for a horizontal 5-per-cent. increase in 
freight-rates is a matter of the very greatest im- 
portance. Any number of the standard dividend- 
payers are at present, it is true, selling well down 
toward an “application denied” basis, but, without 
doubt, would go lower on actual refusal by the ceém- 
mission to allow freight-rates to be put up. In the 
event of the petition being allowed, on the other hand, 


‘there is every reason to expect that a market level 


for the standard dividend-paying railroad stocks well 
above the present level would “be speedily established. 
For the fact that any number of these shares can be 
bought to net the purchaser over 6 per cent. there is 
just one reason, and that is that a very large num- 
her of people believe that present dividend-rates cannot 
be maintained. Are they right about it? Answer the 
question as to whether the railroads’ application for 
rate-increases will be allowed or denied, and you have 
the answer to the question about dividends, 

Back in 1911, when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refused to let the railways raise their rates, 
some very definite statements as to what in the com- 
mission’s opinion a railroad ought to be allowed to 
carn were put into the decision. Three great roads, 
moreover—New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Baltimore & Ohio—were taken and their earnings 
measured by this standard to show that they were 
making enough money and should not be allowed to 
raise rates. The relation of these roads’ earnings dur- 
ing the past two or three years to the standard set 
up at the time by the commission, it may thus reason- 
ably be expected, will have a strong influence on the 
commission’s decision in the present case. 

Without comment, this is the standard set up in 
the 1911 decision: A railroad ought to be allowed 
to earn a suflicient amount to pay the interest on its 
bonds, dividends on its preferred stock if it has any, 
a fair dividend on its common stock, and a substan- 
tial amount into surplus. What is a “fair” divi- 
dend on the common and a “ substantial” amount for 
surplus? Here is the exact language of the decision: 
“We are of the opinion that the sum remaining after 
the payment of fixed charges (including as a fixed 
charge the dividend on the preferred) should be be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent. upon the common. stock. 
It should have sufficient earnings so that it may 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent. upon its common 
stock and carry 2% per cent. to surplus, or pay 6 
per cent, and carry 11% per cent. to surplus.” Seven 
and one-half per cent. on the common is, thus, what 
the commission considers it reasonable that a rail- 
road should earn. 

Let us take the three roads the commission took at 
the time of its last decision and see how their earn- 
ings sinee then measure up to the standard. 

Baltimore & Ohio during the fiscal year ending 
June, 1911, earned 6.87 per cent. on its common stock, 
or, in terms of dollars, slightly over a million dollars 
less than the amount which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission declared reasonable. The next year earn- 
ings worked out at 7.58 per cent. on the common, 
slightly more than the commission’s standard, but not 
enough to make up for the loss suffered in 1911. Dur- 
ing the elapsed nine months of the current fiscal year 
gross earnings increased $7,568,652, but augmented ex- 
penses consumed $6,586,973 of the amount, leaving a 
net gain of less than a million. This, it must be re- 
membered, carries us only to the end of March, after 
which necessary repairs to the flood damage have, 
very probably, resulted in entirely wiping out the gain 
in net. If the full year ending July Ist makes as 
good a showing in net earnings as last year, it is all 
that can be expected. 

The facts, then, with regard to the earnings of the 
first of the three properties on which the commission 
will largely base its decision are these: One year 
of earnings at a rate well below that set as a stand- 
ard. ‘Two years of earnings (resulting from a very 
large total of business done) at just about the rate 
declared reasonable. 

Pennsylvania in 1911 earned enough to pay 6 
per cent. on its stock and carry $2,521,210 (about 
cne-half of one per cent.) to surplus account. In 
1912, after the payment of the 6-per-cent. dividend, 
the amount carried to surplus was even less—$1,661,- 
104. By the commission the surplus over dividends 
during these two vears will, however, be reckoned 
at considerably higher figures, that body refusing to 
give credit for what the road calls “extra expenses.” 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that during these 


two years, a time when neither the Pennsylvania nor 
any other big ,road was spending money with any 
real degree of freedom, these disbursements were 
made—and reduced the amount carried to surplus 
by just that much. 

According to the standard set up by the Commerce 
Commission, Pennsylvania ought to be able to pay 
6-per-cent. dividends and each year carry 1% per 
cent. (about $6,800,000) to surplus account. During 
the past two years, after making what it considered 
necessary expenditures, Pennsylvania has added to 
its surplus account a total of only a little over four 
million dollars. 

New York Central in 1911 paid 5 per cent. in divi- 
dends and carried $1,668,000 (about three-quarters 
of one per cent.) to surplus. Here again there is the 
same dispute as in the case of the Pennsylvania as 
to whether $2,500,000 appropriated for betterments 
should not be counted in. Need Central have spent 
that two and one-half millions? Can there be any 
question of that when it is considered that the divi- 
dend had.to be reduced to do it? In 1912, 6.23 per 
cent. was earned on the stock, 5 per cent. being paid 
in dividends, and the balance being carried to 
surplus. 

According to the standard set up by the commis- 
sion, New York Central ought to have been able to 
pay 5 per cent. in 1911 and in 1912 and to have added 
to its surplus somewhat over $11,000,000. Even 
counting in the $2,500,000 spent as having been added 
to surplus, the total actually credited to that account 
works out at $6,910,000. Central, in other words, 
since the time of the last decision on freight-rates, 
has been able to add to surplus just a little more 
than half of what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion itself has stated would be a reasonable addition. 
And that, in spite of a reduction in the dividend 
rate! 

Taking the earnings of these three roads as a 
criterion, will the Commerce Commission decide that 
the railways are entitled to increase their freight- 
rates? Certainly it seems hard to see how any other 
conclusion can be reached. Baltimore & Ohio, it is 
true, last year earned an amount slightly in excess 
of the standard set up by the commission, and_ this 
year will probably earn about the same; but these 
earnings, it must be borne in mind, are the fruit of 
constant gains in gross which cannot be expected to 
eentinue. Pennsylvania’s additions to surplus are in 
line with the standard only if expenditures which 
that conservatively managed system has always con- 
sidered necessary are regarded as extravagance. New 
York Central, from any angle, is not earning the 


money which the commission itself admits it might 


reasonably be earning. How that body, then, in view 
of the overwhelming proof of rising costs of opera- 
tion which the vailway men can put before it can 
refuse their petition for a moderate increase in 
freight-rates, it is hard to see. 

Greatly strengthening the case of the railroads, 
too, is the impairment in credit they have suffered, 
and which, in the case of each of the three roads 
mentioned, has been concretely manifested since the 
beginning of the vear. Baltimore & Ohio in January 
offered to its shareholders at 9514, $63,250,000 of 41/,- 
per-cent. bonds which pretty nearly everybody agreed 
were a most attractive security. Just $16,000,000 
of the bonds were subscribed for, the syndicate being 
compelled to take the other $47,250,000. New York 
Central, in need of funds. recently sold $20,000,000 
of one-year notes—and had to pay nearly 6 per 
cent. for the money. Pennsylvania offers its share- 
holders the right to subscribe to new stock at par, 
and at once the price of the shares breaks badly and 
falls to the lowest level in years. These are mani- 
festations of the state of railway credit which it is 
impossible to get away from. It is not here a mat- 
ter of whether the railways are earning a little 
more or a little less than some theoretical amount 
which it is figured they aught to be allowed to earn. 
It is a plain case of the. great market for credit 
saving to the railroads, Whatever your earnings, the 
state of your business isn’t such that you ought to 
be lent money except at rates mighty attractive to 
the lender. 

“Tf the time does come ... when from a survey 
of the whole field of operations there is evidence of 
a movement which makes against the security and 
lasting value of legitimate investment, and an ade- 
quate return upon the value of these properties, this 
commission will not hesitate to give its sanction to 
freight-rate increases which will be reasonable.” So 
ran the decision of two years ago. Is there any ques- 
tioning the fact that the continuous increase in the 
cost of labor and the impairment in the railways’ 
eredit which it has brought about, constitutes such 
a “movement”? Steadily the cost of operation has 
gone up, the demand for more pay by one class of 
railway labor after another having been followed in 
every case by wage-increases of greater or less conse- 
quence. More and more unwilling, under the circum- 
stances, have investors become to let the railroads 
have the capital they need. Earnings have been 
seriously cut down—credit seriously impaired. 
Surely these would seem to be “evidences ” sufficient 
to make the Interstate Commerce Commission come 
forward and make good its promise of two years ago. 
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Ye Ancient Bargee 


Un7it their strike last year, which 
threatened to paralyze the whole business 
of the port of London, thus affecting in 
turn every port in the United Kingdom, 
it is said that few Londoners knew any- 
thing about the Thames lightermen. The 
English then found out that the Thames 
bargee is an important person, a monopo- 
list protected by acts of Parliament for 
the last four hundred years! 

The first act of Parliament defining the 
constitution and powers of the Watermen’s 
Compary was passed in 1514. In 1553 
another act was passed that the Court of 
Watermen’s Company should consist of 
eight watermen, to be called overseers 
and rulers, their appointment by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen being annual. In 
1700 the lightermen were incorporated 
with the watermen, and the title of the 
company was changed to the Watermen’s 
and Lightermen’s Company, three lighter- 
men being appointed as additional over- 
seers and rulers. 

Many other acts of Parliament have 
been passed concerning the company. One 
of the most important is that of 1859, 
which provides that no person except a 
freeman of the company or a duly quali- 
fied apprentice is allowed to act as a 
waterman or lighterman, or to navigate 
any wherry or pleasure boat, lighter, or 
other craft. In 1796 there were 12,283 of 
these Thames monopolists; to-day the men 
holding licenses number only 5,413. The 
reduction in their number is due to the 
introduction of steam. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth the watermen between 
Windsor and Gravesend numbered 40,000. 
It was their boast that they could fur- 
nish 20,000 men for the navy, and at one 
time 8,000 of them were in the service. 

The linguistic powers of the Thames 
bargee have been famous for centuries. 
Boswell relates that Dr. Johnson was 
very pleased with himself at having 
silenced some of them who tried their 
satire on him. By 1761 the watermen’s 
wit had become so generally offensive that 
an order was made by the rulers and 
auditors of the company forbidding this 
form of amusement, and a penalty of 
half a crown for each offense was imposed 
on any waterman or apprentice convicted 
of using improper language, 





Spider Silk 


From time to time the ingenuity of the 
scientists has been exercised with a view 
to devising some substitute for the silk- 
worm’s product, to find some other insect 
that will produce something very similar 
at a-lower cost. 

It is an old idea that the spider might 
be employed in this way in substitution 
for the silkworm. The problem has ever 
been how, to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
the spider thread and how to wind it 
without breaking or tangling. A French- 
man named Cachot harnessed a spider to 
a machine of his invention. This machine 
contained tiny bobbins that revolved con- 
stantly. The thread was wound as the 
spider spun it, not after it had been made. 
The end of the web, which was attached 
to the body of the spider, was caught and 
fastened firmly to a bobbin. Then the 
machine was gently put in motion. The 
spider, finding that its web reeled away, 
apparently of its own volition, naturally 
pulled in the opposite direction to get 
away. But, it is said, Cachot found, to 
his great delight, that the spider did not 
pull with sufficient force to break the 
thread, but actually seemed to enjoy the 
process, maintaining just sufficient tension 
to keep the web in continual motion. 
Many spiders, it is said, aere tried in this 
way, and at last a sufficient quantity of 
their product was obtained to be woven 
into a fabric. This, it is alleged, was 
superior to natural silk in tenuity, elas- 
ticity, and tenacity. 

It were superfluous to add that dresses 
of spider web are still beyond the reach 
of any save the very rich. A species of 
Madagascan spider is the only one that 
supplies the right sort of thread. Size 
for size, this spider’s thread is tougher 
than bar iron. 

The Frenchman who conducted these 
interesting experiments states that an- 
other advantage of the spider as a pro- 
ducer of silk is that, having been emptied 
of its web, it can be fed and petted back 
to condition, when it will submit to an- 
other reeling without showing ill effects. 





The Song of the Mosquito 


Dr. L. O. Howarp, of the Department 
of Agriculture, an eminent authority upon 
the mosquito, has not neglected to gather 
for us some interesting data with refer- 
ence to that creature’s song. 

The mosquito’s hum, it appears, is pro- 
duced not, as in the case of flies, by a 
rapid vibratio.i of the wings, but by a 
movement of the air within the body 





during the act of respiration. Dragon- 
flies and bees also sing in this way. 

It is related that an electrical engineer, 
who was making some experiments in 
harmonious telegraphy, producing notes of 
a certain pitch by electrical means, found 
that when a note was raised to a certain 
number of vibrations all the mosquitoes 
in the room and even from a wide radius 
outside would congregate near the appa- 
ratus and precipitate themselves against 
it with great force. 

Then the experimenter devised a deadly 
machine. He covered.a large surface with 
sticky fly-paper and, sounding the note 
for a few seconds, captured all the mos- 
quitoes in the room. He then made an 
apparatus to kill them by electricity. A 
section -of window screen from which the 
paint was removed was mounted on a 
board and small pins were driven between 
the meshes, the heads coming flush with 
the surface of the screen. All the pins 
were connected electrically, and the whole 
formed one electrode of the secondary coil 
of an induction coil, while the wire screen 
formed the other electrode. A high-power 
alternating current was then passed, the 
note was sounded, the insects precipitated 
themselves against the screen and were 
immediately killed. 





Hearing One’s Own Voice 


LALoy, who appears to have scientifical- 
ly investigated the matter, assures us that 
not only does one not see himself as others 
see him, but that he does not hear himself 
as others hear him. Some _ interesting 
experiments were made by the French 
savant in this connection. 

In order to ascertain whether a man 
really knew the sound of his own voice, 
Laloy has been at some pains to determine 
the facts. His experiments show that if 
a person record on a phonograph disk a 
few sentences pronounced by himself, to- 
gether with other recorded by friends, and 
causes the machine to reproduce these, it 
most frequently happens that the man 
more easily recognizes the voices of his 
friends than he does his own. 

It appears that the differences lies in 
the quality of the tone. One hears his 
own voice not only through the air, as 
do his auditors, but across the solid parts 
between the organs of speech and those 
of hearing. The sound thus produced has 
a different timbre from that conducted 
to the ear by the air above. 

If one entertain any doubt as to this 
let him try the following experiments: 
Take the end of a wooden rod between 
the teeth and pronounce a vowel continu- 
ously. Let the other end be taken alter- 
nately between the teeth and released by 
another person who at the same time 
stops his ears. The latter will find that 
every time he seizes the rod in his teeth 
the sound wiil be stronger than when it 
reaches the ear through the air above 
and that it has a different quality. The 
passage of sound through a solid body 
augments its intensity and modifies its 
quality. 





Wind and Fish 


Ir is reported that a singular corre- 
spondence exists between the prevailing 
direction of the wind on the coast of New 
South Wales and the average catch of fish. 

It appears that the winds which influ- 
ence the ocean currents influence, in turn, 
the course of the fish. These influences 
have periods of three or four years. Thus, 
in 1899, there was a general scarcity of 
fish, but afterward they became more and 
more abundant up to the year 1902. In 
1906 there was another scarcity of fish, 
but the next year they began to return in 
increasing numbers. 

The cause of these variations was re- 
garded as a mystery until the coincidence 
with the prevailing direction of the 
coastal winds was noticed. Now, it is 
thought, by the study of the winds the 
prospects of the fishermen may be pre- 
dicted two or three years in advance. 





Aluminum for Power Trans- 
mission 

One of the uses of aluminum is as a 
substitute for copper wire in the trans- 
mission of electric power over long dis- 
tances. Alloyed with one and one-half 
per cent. of copper, it is thus used in 
transmitting 12,000 horse-power from the 
Snoqualmie Falls to the cities of Tacoma 
and Seattle, a distance of more than forty 
miles. This alloy is at the same time 
so light and so strong that spans of 150 
feet are safely made, thereby effecting a 
great saving in the number of poles needed 
on the line. But this applies only to bare 
conductors. Where insulated cables are 
required the increased diameter of the 
aluminum conductor involves increased 
cost, and where lead is used for insula- 
tion the gain of weight obtained in bare 
aluminum cables is canceled. 
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Vitalized Rubber calls 
a halt on Short Mileage!” 


In our laboratories today it is a simple 
matter to take pure, young, lusty rubber— 
direct from the trees of 
the tropics—and put it 
through a process that 
toughens it for road 
wear and yet retains an 
abundance of elasticity 


and life. 


Thousands of these 
Vitalized Rubber Tires 
have been put to every 
severe test possible and they have delivered the 
“More Mileage” you have demanded. 





























In addition you will enjoy the advan- 
tages of the Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, also the 
No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires— 
you can get them to fit your rims 
at any of the 


25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
























A Western NG VY 
Welcomey, _ 


Awaits You At 


Glacier 


From the moment you arrive at this 
great scenic wonderland, you are at home. 
The spirit of western hospitality envel- 
opes you. Nothing that could possibly 
contribute to your comfort and enjoy- 
ment is left undone. You will find ser-~ 
vice without servility, liberty without 
license, and real, genuine luxury in the 
very heart of the wildest and most beau- 
tiful spot in America. 


Tours by Automobile, Four-Horse Stage, Launch, 


Horseback or Afoot — $1 to $5 Per Day 


One of the finest as well as the most novel hotels in America has just been com- 
pleted at Glacier Park Station, the eastern gateway to the Park. It is built 
entirely of huge logs, four feet in diameter and forty feet long. It offers accom- 
modations for 200 guests—every room is electrically lighted and heated. Has 
every modern feature including plunge pool, shower baths, sun parlor, huge fire- 
places and open campfire in lounging room. Cuisine and service of the highest 
order. Rates-—American plan——$2 to $5 per day. 

Tours by automobile, four-horse stage, launch and horseback, also camping 
and walking tours with competent guides—$1 to $5 per day. The famous chain 
of Swiss Chalet Camps throughout the Park provides unrivalled accommodations 
at the end of each day’s journey. Rates, $3 per day—American Plan. 

The Blackfeet Indians, whose reservation adjoins the Park, are a feature of 
unusual interest. Visitors to the Park will be afforded frequent opportuni- 

ties to be present at their tribal ceremonies and dances. 


Novel Aeroplane Map in Colors 
and Travel Literature—FREE 





—— 
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A postal or letter will bring you complete descriptive literature, fully 
illustrated, including a unique aeroplane map of the entire Park, all 
free. An interview with one of our representatives who has person- 
ally toured the Park may be arranged for upon request without any 
obligation on your part whatever. | Write or apply to any C. B. & Q. 
or Great Northern representative for full information today. 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 
National Park Route Great Northern Railway 


Panama - Pacific _ Internativnal Dept. 120 St. Paul, Minn. 


Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 (123 D) 





















































THE MOTOR-CYCLE OF TO-DAY 


Some of the Peculiar Advantages it Offers 


T is told of an Indian that when 
he first saw a man on a bicycle, 
about twenty years ago, he grunted: 
“Ugh! Heap lazy paleface—walk 
sitting down.” What, then, would 
the same Indian think to-day could 
he sees thousands of “ palefaces ” 
flying over the country on these two- 
wheeled vehicles at a mile-a-minute 
clip without even so much as moving their feet—a 
sort of “ skating sitting down,” as it were. He would 
be forced to admit that, in this instance at least, 
“laziness” had wrought wonders and that the calmly 
seated white man can cover more ground in a day 
than could the most fleet-footed and strenuously in- 
clined Indian runner in five. 

It was possibly somewhat the same attitude, on 
the part of the “ palefaces ” twelve or fourteen years 
ago, that prevented the motor-cycle from jumping into 
the immediate popularity that has since been accorded 
it. The motor-cycle was introduced during the height 
of the bicycle craze, and to substitute a small gasoline 
motor for foot power seemed the epitome of indolence: 
The bieyele was used as much as a means of exercise 
as of locomotion, and to make it self-propelling was 
defeating one of its chief ends. About this time, how- 
ever, the first automobiles began to prove themselves 
to be the rich man’s conveyance of the future, and 
these started the demand for self-propelled vehicles 
that has resulted in the production of over a quarter 
of a million motor-cycles and motor-cars a year for 
several seasons. 

The motor-cycle does not require the whole road, 
and is consequently able to rush along where many 
a hardy automobile may fear to tread. Many a motor- 
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parent at first thought, 
for they may be turned 
to any position as the 
muscles become tired of 
inactivity. Some motor- 
cycles are provided with 
running-boards or a sort 
of platform below the 
motor. These serve 5 
a supplementary _ foot- 
rest on which the driver 


may place his feet 
when they tire of the 
pedals, On some designs 


the running-boards  re- 
place the pedals en- 
tirely, the motor being 
started by a small hand- 
crank and the brake ap- 
plied from the handle- 
bars. These features of 
motor-cycle design and 
construction, together 
with many others which 
would .not be noticed by 














the casual observer of 
such a vehicle, unite to 


make motor-cycling an 
exceedingly comfortable 
recreation. 


While the motor-cyele may be considered a “ one- 


man” affair, it is not without its social possibilities. 
‘Iwo machines may travel side by side, or, if the center 
of the road be smooth as well as the sides, three 
abreast will not occupy more space than that required 


by the ordinary four- 
wheeled vehicle. The 
riders will then be 











closer together than are 
the occupants of the 
front seat and tonneau 
of a touring-car, and 
they possess the further 
advantage in that a 
turn of the accelerator 
handle will enable one 
to draw away from the 
rest it the conversation 
becomes monotonous. 
But the motor-cycle 
ean also be converted 
into a two-passenger 
conveyance by the addi- 
tion of a seat and foot- 


rests at the rear. This 
pillion effect is much 
more comfortable than 


its appearance or the 
position of its occu- 
pants would lead one to 
expect. In fact, several 
couples have toured for 





hundreds of miles in 
this manner. But fer 
those who desire more 





One machine for two, useful for honeymoon journeys it is 


ist knows, to his sorrow, that after a heavy rain he 
must drive through rather than over the average 
country road. Pedestrians may have worn a hard, 
smooth pathway along the roadside, but that is closed 
to the fifty-six-inch wide tread of the automobile. 
Not so to the motor-cycle, however; that can travel 
along a pathway a foot wide, and by seeking out these 
byways and by following a smooth, broad “rut” on 
one side or the other practically all 

roads are made passable to this sturdy 


comfort and luxury than 
possible for this 

rear saddle to afford an 

extra wheel may be at- 
tached to the rear of the motor-cycle, and on the axle 
connecting the two a comfortably upholstered wicker 
seat having a back and arms may be placed. This seat 
is similar in appearance to the wheel-chairs that are 
to be found at seaside and health resorts, and because 
of the fact that it is a side extension of the motor- 
eyele the attachment is known as a “side car.” The 
extra passenger is thus brought by the side of the rider 


The motor-cycle squad of Cleveland’s police department 


and a conversation may be carried oneas easily. as 
though ‘both were seated in a runabout. The use of 
this attachment is limited, of course, to good roads, but 
as the seat and wheel are easily removed or set in place 
the utility of the motor-cycle for touring is not inter- 
fered with. The speed of the motor-cycle also is re- 
duced by the added weight, but as the maximum rate 
of travel that can be attained by one of these machines 
is ordinarily considerably above the limit of safety 
the rider and companion can cover ground “ plenty 
fast.” 

It might well be assumed by those unfamiliar with 
the subject that the speed, capability, and power pos- 
sessed by the average motor-cycle would render travel 
by this means more dangerous than_ bicycle-riding. 
With the exercise of due care, however, a motor-cycle 
at thirty or forty miles an hour is no more dangerous 
to ride than is a bicycle at half that speed. In fact, 
it is probable that there are fewer “spills,” on the 
part of motor-cyclists, than ever occurred to an equal 
number of bicycle-riders. In the first place, the motor- 
cycle is made exceedingly strong to withstand the 
added strain due to the increased weight and speed. 
Secondly, it is provided with increased braking sur- 
face and extra safety equipment to compensate for 
the effect of the added momentum caused by the heavy 
mass moving at high speed. The engine control of 
most motor-cycles is located in the grips of the handle- 
bars, while the brake is applied by a downward pres- 
sure of the foot on the rear pedal. Thus to start 
or to stop almost instantly neither the hands nor 
feet need be removed. and the machine is at all times 
under perfect control. 

The third reason for the comparative safety at- 
tendant upon high-speed motor-cycling is one that 
might not at first glance appear important, and yet 
it is in reality far-reaching in its effeets. Every one 
who has ever ridden a bicyele realizes how much 
more easily he could retain his balance when he was 
pedaling fast than was the case when he was traveling 
at a slow rate of speed. At high speeds the balance 
becomes automatic, and the machine naturally main- 
tains its equilibrium without any effort in this direc- 
tion on the part of the driver. On a motor-cycle this 
effect is even more noticeable, due probably to the 
greater weight or mass in motion. Furthermore, the 
engine, magneto or batteries, muffler, and other parts 

are placed in the lower portion of the 
frame, thus giving a low center of 





two-wheeled vehicle. 

It may be said that these advantages 
of the moter-cycle are obtained at the 
sacrifice of carrying capacity and com- 
fort. At the expense of carrying ca- 
pacity certainly, for it is not to be ex- 
pected that a two-wheeled vehicle of 
but one-twentieth the weight of an 
average automobile would possess the 
room for the passengers and equipment 
provided in a touring-car. Space for 
a suit-ease, together with accommoda- 
tions for tools and the necessary 
spare parts, will be found on every 
motor-cycle, however, and consequently 
the vehicle is adapted for extended 
touring. 

But so far as the comfort of the rider 
is concerned appearances are deceptive. 
The seats are large, well shaped, and 
provided with springs that absorb the 
shocks and jars of road travel. The 
frames themselves, on which the weight 
of the rider and power plant is car- 
ried, are designed with springs at both 
the front and rear portions, and rough 
roads may be traversed with no more in- 
convenience or discomfort than attends 
a ride over the same course in a large 
touring-car. ‘The pedals of the motor- 








gravity to the machine, which is con- 
ducive to stability. Then, too, the 
tendency of the heavy motor-cyele, 
moving at a rapid rate, is to continue 
in a straight line and to ignore small 


obstructions that would deflect the 
lighter bicycle from its arrow-like 
course. This means that the motor- 


cycle can safely traverse rough roads 
filled with ruts that would throw the 
rider of a bicycle. 

A motor-cycle will cost from $150 to 
$300, depending upon the size of the 
motor and the number of its cylinders, 
and other equipment; an automobile 
capable of attaining the same speed as 
the $150 motor-cycle cannot be bought 
for less than $800 or $1,000. A high- 
powered automobile will travel on an 
average ten or twelve miles on a gallon 
of gasoline; a motor-cycle can cover 
as much as one hundred miles of 
ordinary road on the same amount of 
fuel. 

Because of the low initial cost of the 
motor-cycle, its great economy of gaso- 
line and lubricating oil, and the small 
expense for tires, the operating and 
“overhead” charges per mile are 
brought down to so small a fraction of 








eycle form far more comfortable rests 
for the rider’s feet than might be ap- 


The motor-cycle bath chair—a London innovation 
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a cent that this becomes the cheapest 
form of transportation yet known. 
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Freaks of the Tornado 


By George 


Tue Weather Bureau at Washington 
has been collecting statistics and facts 
about cyclones and tornadoes for many 
years, and the experts have succeeded 
in securing considerable valuable data 
about the big winds; but, after all, the 
freaks of the storm are the things that 
give it special interest, and if all these 
were properly classified some remarkable - 
reading would be furnished. Every visi- 
tation of a tornado adds to this valuable 
storehouse of queer freaks. 

It is not uncommon for the whirling 
wind to cut a house in half, demolishing* 
one side and leaving the other undis- 
turbed. This happened in an Iowa tor- 
nado, and the part that was left intact 
was so little disturbed that the clock 
on the mantel continued ticking as if 
nothing had happened. In the Texas 
town of Sherman, which was visited by 
a tornado in 1896, two houses were 
picked up and carried into the air, where 
they exploded. Every one in them was 
severely injured except a baby, which did 
not receive so much as a scratch, A 
man milking a cow in a shed saw the 
cow and shed carried up in the air, but 
he was not so much as touched. Not a 
drop of the milk in his pail was spilled 
or disturbed. 

In the St. Louis tornado of the same 
year a carpet in the parlor of one house 
was pulled up by the twister and carried 
away a few hundred yards without so 
much as a rent being torn in it. The 
tacks had been pulled up as neatly as 
if extracted by a careful carpet-layer. 
In another house the bed-clothing and 
mattress were lifted from the bed, and 
the bedstead was left intact. A resident 
was carried through the roof of another 
house with the bed and dropped a quar- 
ter of a mile away without injury. The 
mattress saved him in the fall, and he 
picked himself up in a vacant lot: to dress 
without knowing exactly what had hap- 
pened to him. 

The ‘“ twisters” have been known to 
pull nails out of shingles and then go 
on to pick up a chimney bodily and carry 
it through the air. In Kansas one picked 
up a buggy and landed it in the branches 
of a tree. At another time it ripped the 
harness completely off a horse and left 





horse, buggy, and man uninjured. In 


E. Walsh 


Louisville, in 1890, a tornado carried the 
roof off a house and pulled a child from 
the mother’s arms and carried it safely 
to another house six blocks away. 

But these are merely among the harm- 
less freaks of the big wind. ‘There are 
others more heartrending. It has dis- 
membered human beings, tearing arms 
and legs from the body, and twisted the 
hair of, women into ropes. In Kansas it 
drove a piece of scantling six inches 
square through the body of a hog. At 
another time it blew in the door of a 
farmer’s house and carried the owner 
away on the door, to drop him in the 
branches of a tree. The tornado did not 
hurt him, but he broke his neck falling 
from the tree to the ground. No one 
has succeeded in measuring the full force 
of a tornado, but it is known to travel 
at the rate of two hundred miles and 
more an hour. 

Tornadoes are exciting more general 
attention than formely because of the 
greater number of towns and _ villages 
located in the tornado belt. Each suc- 
cessive one is more dangerous than its 
predecessors because it is apt to find 
more human material to destroy. For- 
merly it might travel half the length of 
a continent without finding anything in 
its path to destroy except grass, trees, 
and occasionally the crops of a solitary 
farmer. ‘To-day, if it followed the same 
route, it might pass over a dozen villages 
and towns. 

The only thing that can possibly break 
the force of a tornado is a range of moun- 
tains. It may create wild havoc among 
the trees and boulders of a mountain, 
but it cannot carry the mountain itself 
away. It will uproot giant forest trees, 
suck the water from wells and streams, 
twist and demonish iron bridges, and 
carry up houses, but the mountains are 
proof against the mighty force of the 
wind. Until we know how to control the 
tornado or find some means of baffling 
it, its menacing danger must always be 
a source of considerable uneasiness in 
the great plain sections of the country. 
But, like earthquakes, the tornado and 
cyclone do not come every year, and 
sometimes they defer their visit for a 
decade or so, for which we may be thank- 
ful. 




















A NEW KIND OF DINOSAUR 


THE NEW 


AND NOW MOUNTED IN THE MUSEUM 


SPECIES OF CRESTED DINOSAUR, RECENTLY 
OF NATURAL 


DISCOVERED IN 
HISTORY, 


ALBERTA 
NEW YORK. IN” 


LIFE THIS CREATURE MEASURED THIRTY-TWO FEET IN LENGTH AND STOOD SEVEN- 
TEEN FEET HIGH 





Army Eagles 


Eacires lasted only from 1805 to 
Waterloo. Before then it had been the 
custom in armies to carry huge unwieldy 
flags mounted on poles, which, while they 
afforded a rallying-point for their corps, 
also drew the enemy’s fire. It remained 
for Napoleon to revive the ancient symbol 
of the Cesars. At first an eagle was pre- 
sented to every battalion of infantry and 
every squadron of horse. But owing to 
the number of eagles captured this al- 
lowance was cut-down. All battalion 
eagles were withdrawn and one eagle was 
carried by each regiment of foot and 
cavalry. In 1812 a still further reduc- 
tion was made and in some cases line 
regiments were ordered to leave their 
eagies in their arsenal. These standards 
were also taken from all regiments of 
light cavalry and one eagle sufficed oc- 
casionally for an infantry brigade. 

The eagle itself was eight inches in 
height and nine inches across the wings. 


It stood on a brass block three inches 
square and weighed three and a_ half 


pounds. 

Modern colors, cumbrous as they are. 
are as nothing compared to the old ones. 
which were as difficult to hide as the 
big drum. Thus there existed a regular 











THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are | 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box.g* | 


system for saving eagles. Some.imes, 
when the tide of war ran adversely, they 
were unscrewed and put into haversacks 
or great-coat pockets. At other times 
they were buried, thrown into ponds or 


- rivers, broken up, hidden in hollow trees, 


and, most humiliating of all, stuffed into 
some dead horse, to be hauled out sub- 
sequently. 





Hens as Barometers 


A POULTRY-RAISER in Bohemia has pro- 
duced curious results by altering and 
alternating the food given to his flocks. 

It is known to manv who have raised 
canaries for the market that Cayenne 
pepper, put into their food, results in a 
notable difference in the character and 
shade of their plumage, giving the 
feathers a smoothness and reddish tinge 
which adds very much to the sum for 
which the birds may ordinarily be sold. 
If the same ingredient be added to the 
diet, especially of white hens which have 
been hatched from carefully selected eggs, 
their feathers become pale rose, and they 
flush to a brilliant red when the weather 
is damp and a storm approaching. These 
hens thus become veritable barometers, 
and the progression of color from pale 
to brilliant is se exact that a searlet hen 
stalking about the barnyard is regarded 
as certain prophecy of a storm which 
may be as much as twelve hours distant. 
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GRAFLEX GAMERAS 


like th. 
Is 


with exposure 
second, if you 
certainty. 


see the. image 
appear in the 


On a day 


like this 


or indoors 





Outdoors on bright days you can 
make pictures like this 


You don’t have to guess how 
far you are from the subject, as there is no 
focusing scale on the Graflex. 
there a “finder.” 


instant of exposure. * 


Our new Graflex Book tells all about Graflex Cameras, 
and how they work. May we send you a copy? 





will let you make “‘snap shots” fast enough 
to get clean cut outlines, and with exposure 
enough to make strong, brilliant prints. 


as short as 1-1000th of a 
wish. And there is no un- 


Neither is 
With the Graflex you 
right side up, the size it will 
finished picture, up to the 





FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


12 Caledonia Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














York see the 
Hudson River 


cludes the 


Trojan 
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PEOPLES LINE 


Your Vacation 
Whether it leads you from or to New 


ful searchlights of the palatial steamers 
of the Hudson Navigation Company. 
This fleet of stately river craft in- 


C. W. Morse, 


a floating palace of luxury— 
the largest river steamer in 
the world. 
Excellent Cuisine and Music 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Pier 32 N. R. 





The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 

The Inn s situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


glories of the historic 
revealed by the power- 





Adirondack, 

and Rensselaer 

addition the 
BERKSHIRE 


It is free. 
New York 

















FOR g MEN 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.= 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS 


By Martha Evans Martin. With IIlus- 
trations and Charts. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 











Hot Springs, Ark. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Crab Orchard, Ky. 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which hus cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of 
time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For.full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Portland, Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Puebla, Mexico. 

London, England. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles st. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad st. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Seattle, Wash. 


The Elephant Plant 


Wuen the school-boy has held up his 


right hand to indicate that he knows 
where ivory comes from he will boldly 


declare that the tusks of the elephant 
and the walrus supply this valuable prod- 
uct. The answer is correct in the main 
-—less correct nowadays than formerly. 
The manufacturer of numerous small 
articles of ivory could add to the child’s 
fund of information. 

There is the Phytelephas macrocarpea, 
That is not an elephant, but a tree—a 
peculiar genus of — palm. The word 
“ phytelephas ” is Greek for “ plant. ele- 
phant ” and “ macrocarpa” means “ large 
fruit.” The seeds of this palm harden 
sufficiently to be a substitute for the 
elephant’s tusks: hence the compliment 
implied by the title, elephant plant. 

This palm grows in the northern part 
of South America and along the Isthmus 
of Panama. In Panama it is known as 
the anta. The Indians along the Mag- 
dalena eall it tagua. Pullipunta is the 
Peruvian term. 

The fruit grows in a cluster of six 
or seven drupes, each of which may con- 
tain from six to nine seeds. The whole 
is ineased in a woody substance and_ is 
larger than a cocoanut. At first the 
seeds contain a colorless, tasteless fluid, 
which soon changes to the milkiness of 
cocoanut milk and is just as pleasant to 
drink. It is albuminous and in_ the 
course of . the hardens. Where- 
upon it is ivory. 

Suttons, decorative tack-heads, handles 
for manicure sets, pegs for card scoring- 
boards, and other small articles of turn- 
ery are well made from this vegetable 
ivory. and there is now a vast quantity 
of it on the market. Even England, with 
India at her back and herds of those 
magnificent beasts that move in the Dur- 
bars, has recourse to the palm seeds of 
Ecuador to replace one of the most beauti- 
ful materials known to the artisanship 
of man. England uses vegetable ivory in 
quantity more than three times that of 
the elephant tusk. The United States 
has not been slow to take advantage of 
the product. The total vield of a season 
amounts, at the present time, to millions 
of pounds. ‘The United States, England, 
and Germany are the greatest consumers. 

Formerly the manufacturers of Ger- 
many bought most of the crop. The tariff 
of 1897 made a direct thrust at this 
German industry by heavily taxing the 
buttons. So now the raw material comes 
direct to this country. In 1901 the im- 
portation here amounted to less than 
180,000. The present annual value is 
over a million dollars. 

The elephant is a valuable animal. He 
reqnires too much room, though, for the 
encroachments of modern civilization. 


season 


Vegetable ivory can be used only for 
small articles and is good enough for 


such purpose. At that the elephant could 
not undertake to supply the population 
of the world with ivory buttons and pegs. 
Therefore, weleome the elephant plant. 





Causes of Mine Catastrophes 


MANy mine catastrophes are directly 
due to the movement of the earth, shown 
in the tendency of the ground around the 
pit to sink, and internally by the droop 
in the vault and in the sides of the mine, 
such dislocations are due not only to the 
pressure of the weight of the ground, but 
to latent pressure resulting from internal 
motion still in progress, though dating 
from the early stages of the earth. 

As a consequence of its cooling after 
the ineandescent state, the outer crust 
of the earth was subjected to pressure 
which is still existent, as is shown by 
spontaneous movements of the rock 
masses. In some quarries where the 
gneiss is very hard, even,and of the same 
quality throughout, the ground swells in 
long ridges and is rent asunder with 
prodigious noise. Al] the rocks are in a 
state of compression due to the me- 
chanical actions to which they have been 
subjected. Such action is peculiarly in- 
tense in coal-mines and it takes effect 
not only upon the galleries, where it 
bends the pillars and the steel and 
crushes the masonry, but on the coal 
also, which it softens and so works as 
to release the gas contained in it under 
pressure of perhaps several atmospheres. 
In view of taking precautions against 
such action, engineers advise an allow- 
ance of suppleness or “give” in the: sup- 
ports of the mine. 

The ground pressure is responsible, at 
least in part, for explosions of fire damp. 
Continually reeurring © strong ground 
pressure modifies the permeability of the 
strata, creates numerous channels in the 


coal masses, and makes issues for the 
gas. In some eases the gas “ blows out” 


of the coal at the extreme limits of the 
mine and abnormal and repeated escapes 
of gas crush the rock. 
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HUNTER BALTIMORE 
THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S 





| Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


RYE 























The wisdom of age recom- 
mends to the action of youth 
the purity and the flavor of 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 Years’’— 
the whiskey that has satis- 
fied men and warmed 
their hearts for over a 
century—one of the 
unchanging things 
of life. Distilled 
and bottled in 
bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 
Near Depots, Shops 
and Central Park. 








New «and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 

Ten minutes walk 

to thirty theatres. 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 











-—Spend Your Vacation on— 
Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. 
Splendid fishing, yachting, bathing 
and golfing. Cool breezes always. 
Send for “Quaint Cape Cod.” It’s free 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Room 896, South Station, Boston. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 
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The Housewife 
A valuable medium for advertisers, cir- 


culation of which for the remaining 
months of 1913 is guaranteed as follows: 


510,000 copies 
512,000 copies 
525,000 copies 
540,000 copies 
552,000 copies 
555,000 copies 


July - - 
August - - 
September 
October 

November - 
December - 


For advertising rates and detailed informa- 
tion, address 


The A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers 
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SCIENTIFIC 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


By E. V. SHEPARD 


“ KNICKERBOCKER Wuist CLUB. 

“T have read all the books on Auction 
Bridge. E. V. Shepard’s is the best of them 
all. I doubt if a better one will ever be 
written. Every feature of the game is dis- 
cussed in a way to aid both beginner and 
expert player. He gives valuable facts con- 
cerning the game which have never before 
been put in concrete form. No other writer 
has ever delved in the principles of the game 
to an equal extent. The results as given 
through his simple rules are startlingly clear. 
Every player should own a copy of this work. 


“ ALEXANDER L. Rosrnson, M.D., 
“Vice-President.”’ ‘ 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net 


Harper & Brothers, New York 








The Electric Eel 


THERE are some fish that have elee- 
tricity stored up in their muscular fibers. 
There are several species of electric fish, 
and they have effective storage batteries. 
Foremost among these is the electric eel. 

Shocking its companions with the mys- 
terious fluid is not, with this creature, 
merely an occasional performance or play- 
ful feat. The current is turned on when- 
ever necessary to kill for food and often 
beyond that necessity. The electric eel 
is very fond of exercising its powers and 
when at its best has sufficient of the 
fluid to stun a cow. Fortunately, the 
eel does not live where our cows are 
plentiful. 

There are three sorts of fish that have 
this power and generally they can use 
it at will. The above-mentioned electric 
eel of Brazil is the most proficient. There 
is a genus of American catfish that also 
does the trick. The torpedo ray is like- 
wise a performer, though not with so 
much strength. 

The electrie eel of Brazil, somewhat 
different from its namesake of commerce, 
attains a length of from five to six feet. 
When going about in search of food this 
eel, big as it is. does not seek to over- 
power its prey with brute force, but mere- 
lv touches the unsuspecting victim, and 
electrocution or a stunning effect ensues. 
Being somewhat a gormandizer and six 
feet long, this fishy electrician requires 
a hearty meal; so it writhes about, using 
a large number of ampéres before com- 
pleting its repast. But the eel does not 
stop there. Even after having partaken 
of an elegant suflicieney it continues its 
Way in pure excess of animal spirits and 
the sheer joy of killing, disabling more 
fish than it can eat. 

The electric catfish and the torpedo 
ray are also large and voracious. The 
catfish grews to be more than four feet 
long. The torpedo that sometimes gets 
into the warm waters of the Gulf. of 
Mexico weighs from sixty to seventy-five 
pounds. It has not as much voltage as 
the eel, frequently having to cease its 
batteries for rest and replenishment. 

The apparatus in all these three works 
on the principle of practical electricity. 
There are a positive and a negative cur- 
rent. The point of contact is negative 
at the time of the discharge. The organs 
of electricity are modified muscular fibers 
and nerve connections. The motor plates 
of the muscles overlay one another in so- 
called end plates to which the nervous 


filaments join. The opposite sides of 
the branching nerves become positive 


when the end plates are negative with 
a discharge. The electric organs of the 
cel are in the lower surface of the tail. 
The torpedo’s batteries are in the gill 
section. The fleshy dorsal fin of the 
catfish contains the mechanism. How 
the mechanism becomes charged is not 
known. ‘The torpedo sends its current 
from below upward: the catfish from head 
to tail, the eel from tail to head. 





The Decay of Window Glass 


Ir is generally supposed that glass is 
practically immortal. But it has been 
demonstrated that glass exposed to the 
elements will decay and in time become 
so rotten that it is worthless. 

Window glass exposed to the heat and 
cold and varying winds will, after a num- 
ber of vears, become so brittle that it can 
be cut with a pair of shears. It is said 
that light and darkness have different 
effects on glass and this alternation alone 
will cause it to become fragile and in 
time worthless, 

It is almost impossible to remove old 
windows from a building without break- 


ing many of the panes of glass. New 
glass can be handled with much more 


carelessness, 

There is a certain elasticity to new 
glass that leaves glass which has faced 
the weather for a number of years. 

Street fakers who travel throughout 
the country selling scissors will secure 
a lot of old window glass and show the 
crowds how wonderfully their shears 
will cut by clipping off strips of the 
glass just as a person would cut paper, 
when in fact the feat is due to the fact 
the glass is actually rotten. 





Remembrance 


IT went back to a place I knew 
When I was very, very small. 

The same pale-yellow roses grew 
Along the same old wall. 


Each thing I knew was in its place— 
The well, the white stones by the road, 
The box hedge with its cobweb -lace, 
And a small spotted toad. 


But yet it all seemed small and still. 
The house itself had shrunk, I know. 
And then my eyes began to fill, 
For I had always loved it so. 
ALINE KILMER. 
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The Car 





You Won't 








By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have built some 65,000 cars for 
men who are glad they bought them. 


Each at the time marked the best I 


knew. 
something better. 


But every year has taught me 


Now in Reo the Fifth—after 26 
years—I am offering a car which 
the longer you own the more highly 
you'll come to regard it. 


Not an Ordinary Car 


We build this car by stand- 
ards of our own. They are un- 
common standards, and men 
call them extreme. 


They are extreme, if you 
seek satisfaction for a few 
months only, or cling to mac- 
adam roads. 


They are not extreme if, 
year after year, on all sorts of 
roads, you want a car to hold 
up and keep new. 


Things We Do 


We give to all driving parts 
a margin of safety, not less 
than so per cent. All our 
tests are designed to apply to 
a 45-horsepower car. 


To make utterly certain, 
we have steel made to for- 
mula. And we analyze it 
twice. 


We prove our gears in a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. We test our springs 
for 100,000 vibrations. 


We prove each engine by 
five radical tests, requiring 
48 hours altogether. Each 
engine, after testing, is taken 
apart and inspected. 


We limit our output to 50 
cars daily, even when orders 


call for 200 daily. Thus we 
have time to grind parts over 
and over, to fit them by hand, 
to get utter exactness. To 
apply every test and inspec- 
tion. 


Things We Use 


We use in this car 15 roller 
bearings, 11 of which are 
Timkens. Common ball bear- 
ings cost one-fifth as much. 


We use 190 drop forgings, at 
twice the cost of steel castings. 
This avoids the risk of flaws. 


We use oversize tires at an 
extra cost of $60 per car. 


We double heat our car- 
buretor—use a $75 magneto. 


We use big brakes, big 


springs, a smokeless oiling 
system, a costly centrifugal 


pump. 


Our upholstery is genuine 
leather, filled with the best 


Regret 


curled hair. Never was a 
car more carefully finished. 


All this to save you many 
times as much, by reducing 
cost of upkeep. 


Features Essential in an 
Up-to-Date Car 


The latest models of the 
leading cars have these im- 
portant features: 

Left-side drive. 

Center control. 

Electric lights. 

Set-in dash lights. 

Oversize tires. 

These are all coming fea- 
tures, already adopted by cars 
which dominate. The lack of 
them, in a very short time, 
will mark a car out-of-date. 
In buying a 1913 model one 
should see that these features 
are in it. 


One-Rod Control 


In Reo the Fifth, the center 
control consists of one rod, 
entirely out of the way. All 
the gear shifting is done by 
moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. It’s as simple as mov- 
ing the spark lever. 


There are no side levers, no 
center levers. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. 
So the driver enters from 


either side. He is never com- 
pelled to dismount in the 
street. 


No other 1913 model has 
anything like this control. 


The Reo Price 


You wonder, perhaps, how 
a car built like this can be 
sold at the Reo price. The 
main reason is this: We build 
only one model. Every ma- 
chine, every tool is adapted 
to this one car. We save in 
this way about 20 per cent. 


Then we build all our own 
parts. And the Reo factory, 
among engineers, is noted for 
efficiency. 


Our extremes cost us $200 
per car, but we save it in 
factory economies. The re- 
sult is a car built like costly 
cars, yet selling for $1,095. 


A thousand dealers sell Reo 
the Fifth. One can find them 
everywhere. If you don’t know 
the nearest, write us. Catalog 
on request. 





30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 


3 Electric 
Lights 
190 Drop 

Forgings 
Made with 


Passenger 








Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
5 and 2- Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Bodies Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. “se. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Post Toasties with cream and sugar furnish a delicious morn- 
ing dish for youngsters and grown-ups as well. 


Haste | 
for the Taste 
of 
Post Toasties 
& 








